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VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF CONSCRIPTS IN THE ARMED FORCES 
OF SFLECTED LATIN AMERICAN NATIONS* 





Many Latin American nations provide 
industrial or agricultural vocational 
training to conscripts fulfilling their 
obligatory military service. Such 
training is given to selected con- 
scripts--usually 10 to 25 percent of the 
total number inducted--during their 
last 3 to 6 months in the armed forces 
in order to equip them with some de- 
gree of skill for entrance into the 
civilian labor force. Most of these 
training programs include a placement 
service to help newly discharged trainees 
find jobs in government or private in- 
dustry. 

In some countries, instruction is 
provided by the national vocational 
training agency in accordance with con- 
tracts between the agency and the mili- 


tary organization. A few countries 
have programs that are sufficiently 
large and well established to justify 
using military staff as vocational 


training instructors. 

The armed forces of Latin America for 
many years have been accustomed to teach 
many conscripts to read and write. It 
seems a natural extension of this pro- 
gram, therefore, for the armed serv- 
ices to enlarge their educational pro- 
gram for conscripts to include voca- 
tional skills. With a few exceptions, 
these programs are of recent develop- 
ment and have been encouraged by the 
U.S. Government through financial and 
advisory assistance provided by the 
U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID). 

The Latin American nations suffer 
from a lack of skilled workers as well 
as a lack of vocational training facili- 
ties. Apprenticeship programs operated 
by private industry or trade unions are 
few and do not supply enough skilled 
workers for national needs. Although 





*By J. Thomas Hall, Division of For- 
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the number of skilled conscripts enter- 
ing the civilian labor force annually 
will be an important aid to further de- 
velopment of the Latin American nations, 
the chronic lack of skilled workers 
cannot be solved by such vocational 
training programs. The programs can, 
however, significantly supplement larger 
programs in public school systems and 
in private industry. The primary value 
of a vocational training program for 
conscripts is to provide training to 
men who would not otherwise receive it. 
The U.S. Government has recognized 
this fact and initiated such a program 
in the U.S. Armed Forces. For purposes 
of comparison with military vocational 
training programs in the Latin American 
nations, a brief survey of the program 
in the United States may be useful. 

In January 1968, Project Transition 
began in the U.S. Armed Forces. Six 
months prior to discharge from obliga- 
tory military service, draftees are 
given the option of entering a vocational 
training program. Men without a skill 
applicable to civilian life are partic- 
ularly encouraged to enter this pro- 
gram which also provides them with job 
placement counseling. A wide variety 
of training, which must be arranged 
through the commanding officers is 
available through local vocational 
schools and in apprenticeship  pro- 
grams, both of which are funded and 
coordinated by the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962. From the be- 
ginning of the program until the end of 
1969, 90,000 men had been trained and 
600,000 had received counseling on job 
placement, of a total of approximately 
2,000,000 servicemen (including con- 
scripts and volunteers) released from 
military service during that period. 

Extensive vocational training pro- 
grams for military conscripts are pro- 
vided in eight Latin American nations. 








These programs vary in size frem those 
which train about 300 men a year, as 
does Ecuador, to those which train 
3,000 to 4,000 men a year, as do Peru, 
Chile, and Colombia. In addition there 
are less extensive programs in other 
Latin American nations. 


Argentina 


Vocational training for conscripts in 
the Argentine Armed Forces is limited to 
a pilot project begun in 1965 among the 
conscripts serving with the 5th Army 
Corps inthe Patagonia region of southern 
Argentina. This part of the nation is 
underpopulated and the government is 
trying to encourage the settlement of 
trained workers in the small _ towns. 
Conscripts are selected for vocational 
training if they display an aptitude 
for a particular trade or have had some 
previous training in a trade. During 
the last 3 months of their l-year 
period of obligatory military service, 
about 20 percent of the conscripts re- 
ceive training ina variety of voca- 
tions. The courses, are taught by 
civilian instructors with soldier 
assistants, under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Education. 

The local authorities provide in- 
formation on the kind of skilled workers 
needed, and courses are given accord- 
ingly. Conscripts have been trained in 
the following skills: 


Machinery operation and maintenance 


Electronics 
Electro-mechanics 
Electrical repairs 


Assembly of aircraft structures 
Repair of aviation and automobile motors 


Hydraulic mechanics 


Boilermaking 
Casting 
Patternmaking 
Smithing 
Welding 


Carpentry 


Army officials try to place trained 
conscripts in local job vacancies; for 
example, inNovember 1967, 20 conscripts 
were placed in St. Martin de los Andes, 
a town of 5,000 people in southern 
Argentina. 

Throughout Argentina, the army trains 
a limited number of reservists inskills 
which the army itself uses. These men 
would be called to active duty only in 
a time of general mobilization; the 
skills they acquire are used mostly in 
their civilian occupations. 


Brazil 


The availability and type of voca- 
tional training for conscripts in the 
Brazilian Army depends entirely on the 
commanders of individual army units, and 
regional needs. Conscripts serve for 1 
year in units near their homes. Train- 
ing programs are strictly voluntary. 
Conscripts may enroll in courses if they 
can arrange their military schedule to 
fit the class hours. Unit commanders 
may make arrangements for training with 
the National Industrial Apprenticeship 
Service (SENAI) or the National Commer- 
cial Apprenticeship Service (SENAC). In 
areas with a high concentration of 
military units and many conscripts to 
train, SENAC personnel prepare army 
men to be vocational training instruc- 
tors. The classes in these areas are 
not taught by SENAI or SENAC personnel. 
Vocational training offered to con- 
scripts includes courses to prepare 
them to be automobile mechanics, ,sales 
clerks, advertising clerks, waiters, 
and cooks. On armysowned farms, a few 
conscripts receive on-the-job training 
in agricultural skills. 

Each year 80 young civilian men are 
enrolled in the Rio de Janeiro ship- 
yard's apprentice school, operated by 
the Brazilian Navy. These men receive 
the equivalent of a 4-year vocational 
high school course; they learn drafting 
and other skills useful in a shipyard. 
More than one-half of the graduates of 
this school are employed in various 
branches of private industry as carpen- 
ters, electricians, machinists, metal- 
smiths, and in a variety of other 


skilled positions. 
Chile 


One of the most comprehensive voca- 
tional training programs in Latin 
America is offered by the Chilean Armed 


Forces. It includes three major activ- 
ities: The Military Work Corps (Cuerpo 


Militar de Trabajo--CMT); the Tractor 
Operators Course (Curso de Tractoristas) ; 
and. the, Accelerated Manpower Courses. 
Approximately 20 percent of the 15,000 
to 20,000 men conscripted annually re- 
ceive some type of vocational training. 








The Military Work Corps trains about 
1,500 to 2,000 men a year; the Tractor 
Operators Course and the Accelerated 


Manpower Courses train about 500 to 600 
men each. About 500 more men are trained 
in smaller programs. Thus, an annual 


total of about 3,000 to 4,000 skilled 
workers are released from the armed 
forces into the civilian labor force. 


Men are drafted usually at age 18 or 19 
for a period that seldom exceeds 13 or 
14 months; therefore, the skills they 
learn as conscripts are quickly and 
easily transferred tothe civilian labor 
force. 

Conscripts serving in the CMT receive 
training at the apprenticeship level 
in a variety of occupations, including: 


Automotive mechanics 
Electrical and radio repair 
Blacksmithing 
Pipefitting 

Plumbing 

Carpentry 

Masonry 

Painting 

Bridge construction 
Road construction 
Airport construction 
Shoemaking and repair 


Butchering 


Medical assistance 
Veterinary skills 


Baking 
Gardening 
Chauffeuring 
Barbering 


Instructors, tools, and equipment are 
provided the CMT by the Government De- 
velopment Corporation (CORFO), an inde- 
pendent agency of the Chilean Govern- 
ment, according to a special agreement 
with the army. The USAID program also 
has provided tools, vehicles, and equip- 
ment. When the program began, only 
civilian instructors were used, but now 
most of the approximately 1,000 instruc- 
tors are military personnel. The voca- 
tional training offered in the CMT con- 


tributes to the national economy even 
before conscripts return to civilian 
life, since many public works proj- 


ects, including construction of roads, 
airports, schools and clinics, well- 
drilling, and bridgebuilding use the 
services of the Military Work Corps. 
Probably the oldest and best known 
vocational training program offered to 
conscripts in a Latin American nation 
is the Tractor Operators Course which 
began in 1942 in Santiago. Since 1952, 
the course has been given under an 
Army-CORFO contract. CORFO provides 
financial and material assistance, but 
only military instructors are used. At 
present, these courses in the operation 
and maintenance of agricultural machin- 
ery are offered in 11 military units. 
Selected for attendance at this school 
are conscripts fromrural areas, usually 
18 to 20 years old, who have finished 
primary school. After 3 months of re- 
quired military training, they spend 7 
months taking the tractor course, and 
while engaged in it they are required 
to work 44 hours a week. The first 4 
months of the course are spent in tech- 
nical and practical instruction in the 
use of a variety of agricultural ma- 
chines. During this period, 80 percent 
of the conscript's time is spent study- 
ing mechanics, tractor maintenance, 
basic agricultural skills, and agricul- 
tural safety. The remaining 20 percent 
of his time is spent on military drill 
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and physical education. For the last 3 
months, under the supervision of the 
Provincial Agronomist, the conscript 
concentrates on learning the practical 
application of what hewas_ taught in 
the first 4 months. 

Each conscript who successfully com- 
pletes the course receives his license 
as a professional vehicle operator and 
the title of tractor operator. Between 
1942 and 1964, the Tractor Operators 
Course trained 8,248 conscripts, and 
there was no difficulty in finding 
civilian employment for them. Fifty 
percent were employed on farms, 48 per- 
cent by firms engaged in public works, 


primarily private enterprises, and 2 
percent were employed by CORFO. 
The third large-scale vocational 


training program operated by the Chilean 
Armed Forces is the Accelerated Man- 
power Program which began in December 
1962. The level of training offered 
selected conscripts leads to a journey- 
man knowledge of a _ skill as distin- 
guished from the apprentice level train- 
ing offered inthe CMT. Unlike the other 
two programs, most of the courses taken 
under this program are given bycivilian 
secondary and technical schools. Regu- 
lar army personnel also enter these 
courses to qualify for promotion. 
Afternoon classes are given in the 
following trades: Electrician, mason, 
plumber, carpenter, well-driller, me- 


chanic, plasterer, gasfitter, and 
furniture maker. In the first 2 years 
of the program, 720 conscripts earned 


civilian qualification licenses as 
journeymen in a trade. The program was 
expanded in 1965 to train about 2,000 


men annually, but the average number of 
men trained each year since the program 
began in 1962 has been about 500. USAID 
has given financial assistance to this 
program. 


The Chilean armed forces also offer 


several smaller vocational training 
programs. A limited number of con- 
scripts are trained each year to be 


Forest Guards under a program operated 
jointly by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the Ministry of National Defense. 
These men are trained in combating 


forest fires and in techniques of re- 
forestation and forest management. 
Since 1958, the beginning of the pro- 
gram, through 1965, the Armed Forces 
trained 198 conscripts as apprentice 
foresters. This program also has been 
financed partially by USAID funds. 

The Army Specialties School offers 
training inoperation of heavy machinery, 
general mechanics, automobile mechanics, 
diesel engine mechanics, and medical 
and veterinarian skills. Most of the 
students enrolled in these courses are 
regular army men rather than conscripts; 
nevertheless, these men do eventually 
enter the civilian labor force. 

A specialty school operated by the 
Chilean Navy, ona basis. similar to 
that of the Army Specialties School, 
provides training in skills that are 
useful in the merchant marine, the pri- 
vate shipping industry, mining, and 
civil aviation. 

Each year, after 4 months of military 
training inthe Chilean Air Force, about 
400 conscripts are employed for the re- 
mainder of their enlistment in tasks 
that provide them withon-the-job train- 
ing for civilian employment. Most of 
the personnel of the Chilean National 
Airlines are drawn from ex-air force 
officers, enlisted men, or conscripts. 
The Air Force also sponsors 26 courses 
open to conscripts in sun-dry skills, 
including elementary electronics, bar- 
bering, radio repair, mortuary serv- 
ices, tailoring, shoe repair, aircraft 
maintenance, and aircraft supply and 
administration. In 1965, 253 students 
were attending these classes. Most of 
them were conscripts. 

Conscripts from all these programs, 
as well as all other conscripts, are 
offered assistance by CORFO in finding 
civilian employment after theirmilitary 
service. If the.conscript has been en- 
rolled in a vocational training course, 
he can ask CORFO for a recommendation 
to give prospective employers. Voca- 
tionally trained ex-conscripts have been 
an important addition to the Chilean 
civilian labor force, particularly as 
operators of mechanized agricultural 
equipment. 


ee dl 


Colombia 


Selected conscripts in the Colombian 
Army have been receiving vocational 
training since 1964 under acontract be- 
tween the army and the National Appren- 
ticeship Service (SENA). In the last 
few months of the term of obligatory 
military service, which varies from 18 
to 24 months, about 10 percent of the 
30,000 to 35,000 conscripts receive 
training in a trade they can pursue in 
civilian life. Courses providing train- 
ing on an apprenticeship level are 
offered in: 


Automobile mechanics 
Diesel mechanics 
General machine repair 
Yard mechanics 


Electrical motor maintenance 
Radio repair and maintenance 


Lathe operation 
Welding 


Bricklaying 
Sanitary installation 


Baking 
Bartending 


Accounting 
Business administration 
Secretarial skills 


Typing 


The courses available to conscripts 
depend upon the SENA facilities near 
their army units. 

The Colombian Army also has a pro- 
gram of agricultural vocational train- 
ing operated jointly with the Colombian 
Institute for Agrarian Reform. Selected 
conscripts are provided with training 
in farm management, farm machinery, and 
animal husbandry. Practical experience 
is gained on military farms where frops 
and livestock are raised.. Graduates of 
the agricultural training program are 
given assistance in locating and financ- 
ing the purchase of family-size farms. 

Civic action programs in Colombia 
have been an important activity of the 


armed forces in recent years. Many con- 
scripts have received valuable on-the- 
job training while working on projects 
such as roadbuilding, construction of 
schools and clinics, creation of commu- 
nication systems, drilling wells, and 
operation of youth camps. 


Ecuador 


The Ecuadorian Armed Forces provide 
vocational training for conscripts in 
three programs which include industrial 
and agricultural instruction. The 
General Enriguez Military Industrial 
Instruction Center, which began opera- 
tion in November 1962 and receives some 
USAID funds, has two courses each year 
for 120 students, equally divided be- 
tween career army men and conscripts. 
Conscripts enrolled in the school spend 
1 year studying automotive mechanics or 
basic machinery, and in return for this 
privilege their normal term of 1 year 
of obligatory military service is ex- 
tended for 6 months. The Latacunga Vo- 
cational School, established in June 
1963, also offers a 1-year course in 
automotive and machine’ shop operation, 
but no 6-months' extension of military 
service is required. This school's 
total enrollment is 120 students; 80 of 
these each year are l-year conscripts 
who will return to civilian life with a 
trade and greater prospects for finding 
profitable employment. 

A program established jointly by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the Min- 
istry of Defense, and the Agrarian 
Reform and Colonization Agency provides 
some conscripts with vocational train- 
ing in agricultural skills. Family- 
size farms are given to selected con- 
scripts who take this program in the 
last few months of their military serv- 
ice. 


Guatemala 


The Guatemalan Armed Forces provide 
industrial and agricultural vocational 
training for selected conscripts during 
their 18- to 24-month period of obli- 
gatory military service. Industrial 
training courses taught by military in- 
structors in the afternoons are offered 
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in carpentry, plumbing, well-drilling, 
shoe repair, furniture making, mechanics, 
and typing. On-the-job training is pro- 
vided in the electrical, mechanical, 
and furniture-making shops which serve 
the military units. 

The army has a placement 
ex-conscripts who have 
training. One of its most’ successful 
programs has occurred in areas where 
the army helps the local populace drill 
wells for drinking water. Ex-conscripts 
who have worked on these well-drilling 
projects are often hired to maintain 
the wells after they leave military 
service. 

Two experimental farms operated by 
the army provide training in agricultural 
skills. One farm in the northern part 
of Guatemala produces 20 to 25 percent 
of the coffee consumed by the army and 
trains army reservists, but not con- 
scripts, in coffee cultivation. The 
second farm, located inthe southwestern 
part of the country, specializes in 
animal husbandry, including cattle 
breeding and fodder raising. A program 
providing land for family-size farms in 
colonization projects, originally for 
those who have served in special forces 
and parachutist units, has now become 
available to all the ex-soldiers, in- 
cluding ex-conscripts. Approximately 
200 ex-conscripts have been given land 
on about six colonization projects lo- 
cated in northeastern Guatemala ina 
low-lying tropical zone near the Carib- 
bean Sea. This land is well suited for 
the raising of citrus fruits, pine- 
apples, and vegetables. The Guatemalan 
Government provides technical assistance 


service for 
had vocational 


and advice to the ex-conscripts after 
they leave the military service to 
farm the land. The army also gives 


preference to their products when buying 


its supplies. Conscripts receiving 
farms in these colonization projects 
must stay on the land 5 years before 


they gain final land title. 
Peru 


The vocational training programs of 
the Peruvian Armed Forces are the largest 
and most comprehensive in Latin America. 
The Program of Vocational Training is 
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of the Headquarters 
of the Vocational Training Centers, 
under the command of the Coordinating 
Group of National Development, which is 
part of the Sub-Headquarters of the 
General Staff. Industrial training is 
provided at five Army Industrial Train- 
ing Centers, each located in one of 
Peru's five military regions. Agri- 
cultural training is provided ona large 
farm near Cuzco, purchased by the army 
in 1964. These vocational training 
centers were established through an 
agreement between USAID and the Peruvian 
Army in 1962. From 1962 to 1967, USAID 
contributed equipment for the centers, 
and assigned a full-time USAID voca- 
tional education advisor to the pro- 
gram. 

Conscripts must serve 2 years in the 
military unless they have a secondary 
school education, inwhich case the term 
is reduced to 1 year. About 25 percent 
of the 15,000 men conscripted annually 
are selected to attend the Industrial 
Training Centers. To qualify for ad- 
mittance, they must have a_ reading, 
writing, and speaking ability inSpanish 
(many Peruvians speak only an Indian 


the responsibility 


dialect), a basic knowledge of arith- 
metic, and a good military record. 
Every 50 days prior to a new training 


cycle, each regional army commander is 
required to supply names and background 
data for those available and qualified 
for training in the regional industrial 
vocational training center. Conscripts 
entering these centers are in two cate- 
gories. Seventy-five percent receive 
training during their last 3 months of 
military service to enable them to enter 
the civilian labor force as_ skilled 
workers. The remaining 25 percent re- 
ceive training during the early part of 


their service; they return to their 
military units and use the skills they 
have learned during the remainder of 


their l- or 2-year term of obligatory 
military service. Emphasis is given to 
a practical approach to teaching in the 
centers. 

Each training center began operation 
with courses in the basic skills of 
carpentry, electricity, masonry, plumb- 
ing, painting, and steel door and window 
construction. The curriculum at all 
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five training centers later was expanded 
to include instruction in one or more 
of the following: 


Diesel mechanics 

Power tool operation 

Rock crushing 

Tractor and grader operations 


Blacksmithing 

Lathe operation 
Locksmithing and soldering 
Metal construction 

Sheet metalworking 

Ship carpentry 

Wood and metal carpentry 


Fur processing 
Shoemaking 
Textiles 
Upholstering 
Ceramics 


The trades taught at the five centers 
vary according to the needs of the 
region. For example, ship carpentry is 
taught only at the training center in 
Iquitos, a major port on the Amazon 
River. The classroom courses are taught 
by a staff of civilians who are journey- 
men in their trades, each with over 10 
years of experience. In practical shop 
work the students are supervised by 
teghnically qualified supervisors as 
well as by academic directors. 

Each 3-month training cycle is made 
up of 420 programmed course-hours taught 
for 7 hours a day, 5 days a week for 13 
weeks, distributed as follows: 


Programmed 
Subject hours 
Total..cccee Tre Te Ty ee 420 
Technical instruction in 
a specialty.....s.eeeeees 357 
Classroom instruction.. 105 
Workshop training...... 252 
Labor law and relations, 
industrial safety, 
civics, and business 
MANAGeMPeENt... eee eeceees . 21 
Sports, physical education, 
drills, and inspections... 42 


In addition to the programmed hours, 
the students meet with their technical 
instructor 4 or 5 hours every Saturday 
morning for individual instruction on 
problems with which a student may be 
having difficulties, for additional 
shop work, or for shop maintenance. 

In each center, a public relations 
section gives instruction on resettle- 
ment into civilian life and works with 
industry to find jobs for conscripts 
when they are discharged. There has 
been no problem in finding jobs for 
graduates of the vocational training 
centers. Most of the industrial train- 
ees return to the village in which they 
lived prior to induction into the army, 
where they set up their own shops or 
work for existing enterprises. Often 
graduates work in the Lima-Callao area 
for about 6 months to save money and 
gain experience before returning to their 
home villages. Because of his higher 
earning capacity, nearly every graduate 
continues to work inthe trade for which 
he was trained. By May 1968, 13,957 
men had graduated from the five centers; 
2,661 had obtained positions in pri- 
vate industry, and the rest were em- 
ployed by the government or were self- 
employed. 

In July 1966, the Peruvian Army made 
a Significant change in policy by en- 
rolling 26 young civilians from low in- 
come areas around Lima in the Chorillos 
Vocational Training Center. This  pro- 
gram is operated under an agreement 
with the National Assistance Board to 
provide industrial training for under- 
privileged civilian youths. Future 
plans of the ,army call for at least 10 
percent of the annual enrollment quota 
of students in all five centers to be 
civilians. By July 1968, 150 civilians 
from the Lima slum areas had graduated 
from the Chorillos center. 


The Peruvian Army purchased a large 
farm near Cuzco in 1964 and inaugurated 
the Agricultural Vocational Training 
Center there in March 1965. The farm 
consists of about 39,000 acres, one- 
third of which is high jungle; the re- 
mainder consists of valleys and moun- 
tains. Farming activities are concen- 








trated in the valleys and mountains; 
the jungle land is undeveloped and un- 
explored. Although the variety of land 
types and conditions make the farm well 
suited for agricultural training pur- 
poses, its usefulness for the immediate 
increase in the nation's agricultural 
output is limited, since much of the 
terrain is very rugged and could not 
support large-scale, mechanized farm- 
ing. The principal crops grown are 
wheat, barley, potatoes, beans, corn, 
alfalfa, and vegetables. In addition, 
the farm raises cattle, sheep, hogs, 
goats, and chickens. Selected con- 
scripts from the Cuzco and Arequipa 
military regions attend the center dur- 
ing the last 6 months of their obliga- 
tory military service; they must have 
a farming background. 

The agricultural trainees are chiefly 
from areas engaged in subsistence agri- 
culture. Many of them speak only an 
Indian language and must be taught 
Spanish by the army before receiving 
vocational training. Training at the 
agricultural center is designed to 
familiarize conscripts with basic modern 
agricultural practices and enable them 
to help their small communities. The 
curriculum of the center consists of 
1,085 programmed hours during a 6-month 
training cycle, distributed as follows: 


Programmed 

Subject hours 
Totaleccccccccccpeces 1,085 
Animal husbandry....sscceces 390 
Cattle raising..ccccccces 78 
Sheep raising....sccoseess 78 
Hog raising. ccccccccccece 78 
Poultry raising..c.eceees 78 
Bee raising. ccccccccccecce 78 
Food processing...ccecccsee 78 


Field crops, pastures, 

fruit and vegetable 

production, and agri- 

cultural machinery...... 462 
Orientation in animal 

raising and general 

agriculture, agricul- 

tural cooperatives, 

farm accounting, sports, 

and physical training... 155 


Plans exist to make the curriculum more 
flexible to enable trainees to spe- 
cialize. Emphasis is placed on _ the 
operation of small farms, but instruc- 
tion in the management and operation of 
cooperatives is included also. With 
the help of local military units, the 
center also supports and develops agri- 
cultural cooperatives in the region 
near the center. 

Training at the Cuzco farm is given 
in two 6-month cycles each year. In 
1966, 1967, and 1968, 100 students were 
taught in each cycle. Plans have been 
adopted to expand this program to 400 
students in each cycle, or 800 students 
a year. According to these plans, up 
to one-fourth of the annual graduates, 
or 200, will be civilians provided by 
the Agrarian Investigation and Promotion 
Service (SIPA). By July 1968, the Ag- 
ricultural Vocational Training Center 
had graduated 580 conscripts and had 
given extensive training to 85 farming 
families that live inthe Cuzco military 
district. The Center's graduates usually 
have been placed in jobs in agricultural 
businesses, on large farms and ranches, 
or have returned to their own small 
farms. SIPA has employed a number of 
graduates; others have remained at the 
Center as civilian workers. The Center's 
placement officer coordinates trainee 
placement with the local representative 
of the Ministry of Labor, private em- 
ployers, the Agricultural Association, 
and extension agents, and it helps 
graduates to obtain loans for equipment 
and supplies. The Center also operates 
mobile training teams to train local 
farmers inthe use of agricultural tools 
and equipment, techniques of land culti- 
vation, and the raising of farm animals. 
Farmers may also visit the Center to 
receive instruction and to observe the 
results of applying new techniques. 

There are plans to use graduates of 
the Center as settlers on colonization 
projects, particularly one being de- 
veloped near the Cuzco center. As the 
Center expands, conscripts and civilians 
from other regions will be trained for 
colonization of areas near their former 
homes. Some conscripts who have not 
received vocational training but who 
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helped prepare land located incoloniza- 
tion projects while in the army, have 
been allowed to settle onthe land after 
discharge. Each received free land, 
equipment, and livestock. 

In addition to the large programs 
operated by the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Vocational Training Centers, 
there are several small programs that 
prepare conscripts in a vocation for 
civilian life. At the Army's Heavy 
Equipment Training Center, a few con- 
scripts receive training in the opera- 
tion of road construction equipment in 
support of the nation's extensive road- 
building program. There are plans to 
admit a limited number of civilians to 
the Center in the future. 

Selected conscripts are trained by 
the Army to be Spanish language teachers. 
These men are given a teacher-training 
course, are furnished materials to en- 
able them to teach people to read and 
write, and are sent back totheir native 
villages to help raise the literacy 
level of the populace. Between July 
1965 and July 1967, 7,819 men had been 
trained under this program. 

The ultimate targets of the vocational 
training programs of the Peruvian Armed 
Forces are to return each year to 
civilian life 10,000 men with some type 
of vocational training to work on gov- 
ernment and private projects, to estab- 
lish small industries in communities 
throughout Peru, and to modernize and 
increase agricultural production in the 
nation. 


Venezuela 


Selected conscripts receive vocational 
education during the last 6 months of 
their 2 years of obligatory military 
service under a program operated under 
a joint agreement between the Ministries 
of Defense and Education. If the con- 
script's military unit is located near 
a course operated by the National Educa- 
tional Cooperation Institute (INCE) he 
may be enrolled in it. Arrangements to 
enroll in INCE courses must bemade with 
unit commanders. Courses are offered 
in seven subject areas and are usually 
given in the afternoons. Several cate- 


gories of workshop skills are taught, 
including the following: 


Agricultural skills 
Crop rotation 
Erosion control 
Farm organization 
Fertilizers 
Gardening 
Irrigation 
Slash and burn technique 
Animal husbandry 
Breeding 
Diseases of livestock 
Feeding 
Incubators 
Shelters 
Construction skills 
Carpentry 
Concrete work 
Masonry 
Painting 
Plumbing 
Use of construction materiais 
Mechanics and metallurgy 
Brassworking 
Electrical repair 
Lathe operation 
Motor repair and maintenance 
Operation and maintenance of heavy 
machinery, tractors, and diesel 
motors 
Smithery 
Rural development skills 
Construction of rural homes 
Sanitation 


On-the-job training in construction 
skills is available to most conscripts, 
because military units construct pub- 
lic buildings and their own military 
installations. In addition to _ INCE- 
supported programs, individual battal- 
ions operate classes in trades, such as 
carpentry, masonry, and farming. 

A substantial number of conscripts 
are given training on the military farm 
"La Placera," operated by the Ministries 
of Defense and Agriculture. During the 
last 6 months of military service, 
selected conscripts are instructed in 
general agricultural techniques, animal 
husbandry, repair of farm machinery, 
and rural artisan crafts. Students at 
"La Placera," whousually have completed 








6 years of elementary school, receive 
156 hours of instruction in raising 
various crops, 261 hours of training in 
the use of agricultural machinery and 
the management of rural industries. 
After completion of these background 
courses, conscripts select one of the 
following fields of specialization: 
Bee+raising, poultry raising, fruit 
farming and horticulture, or hog-raising. 
By December 1969, a total of 761 men 
had received training at the farm: 141 
in bee raising; 209 in poultry raising; 
210 in fruit farming; and 201 in hog- 
raising. 

The National Guard also has a modern 
farm, "Los Caribes" in Ciudad Bolivar, 
where sons of National Guard soldiers 
receive training ingeneral agricultural 
techniques, cattle-raising, and for- 
estry. Children usually enter this 
farm after their fourth year of elemen- 
tary school. Through the use of schol- 
arships, alarge number of adult workers 
as well as children have been able to 
take the courses offered at the National 





Guard Farm. A course offered at "Los 
Caribes" prepares both children and 


workers to be forest rangers. 

The primary purpose of both farms is 
to develop the agricultural industry so 
that it can compete more effectively 
with urban and nonagricultural indus- 
tries in the labor market and _ reduce 
migration to the cities. A U.S. Army 
report quoted aninspection team of U.S. 


army officers who described the "La 
Placera," farm as “one of the most 
outstanding examples of agricultural 


training for military 
Latin America." 


Approximately 20 percent of the 10,000 
conscripts who enter the armed forces 
each year receive some type of vocational 
training. Each trainee is given an ex- 
amination afterwards to ascertain his 
level of skill and where he can be enm- 
ployed. A government placement service, 
INCE, and the Agrarian Reform Institute 
all help to find jobs for conscripts 
who have received vocational training. 


conscripts in 


Other countries 


In addition 
grams 


to the eight 
described above, 


major pro- 
there are less 
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extensive programs in other’ Latin 
American nations. 
In Bolivia there are 14 army farms, 


and some conscripts receive training on 
these farms. An air force program pro- 
viding training to men in radio opera- 
tion and electronic skills is offered 
to men willing to stay in the air force 
for 6 years. When these men leave the 
air force, they areusually hired by the 
Bolivian airlines. 

The Dominican Republic, in an attempt 
to reduce the size of the armed forces 
and the police, established a voca- 
tional school in 1967 to train pro- 
fessional military men and police, as 
well as conscripts, for useful civilian 
careers. USAID helped with this proj- 
ect. The first 3-month class, which 
was graduated on February 25, 1967, 
numbered 144 masons, carpenters, cabi- 
netmakers, painters, plumbers, welders, 
and electricians. A _ second 3-month 
training cycle offered additional courses 
in blacksmithing and sheet metalworking 
to 185 students. The school has at- 
tracted a good deal of interest among 
the troops, has established good rela- 
tions with local residents, and is 
turning out well qualified artisans. 

In El Salvador military farms train 
selected conscripts in the use of fer- 
tilizers, seed selection, planting, and 
soil conservation. 

Civic action programs in Honduras 
have made an important contribution to 
the country's economic development, in- 
cluding improvement of highways and 
secondary roads, construction of schools, 
and improvement of sanitation facili- 
ties. Conscripts working on these 
projects recgive on-the-job training 
and learn skills that are easily trans- 
ferable to the civilian labor force. 
The Honduran Air Force has a farm where 
they teach some conscripts and regular 
air force men the techniques of raising 
poultry and hogs. 

Vocational training is offered se- 
lected conscripts in the Paraguayan 
Armed Forces and the program is said to 


be an important contribution to voca- 
tional training in the nation as a 
whole. Specific information on the 


subject is not available. Evidently 
some on-the-job training is given, since 
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the Paraguayan Army builds roads and 
produces a large portion of its own 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

Uruguayan Army vocational schools 
train primarily career army personnel 
in sophisticated technical subjects use- 
ful to the military. Some of these men 
leave the army and join the civilian 
labor force, but the program is not de- 
signed to train conscripts for civilian 
life. 

The total number of men receiving 
vocational training inthe eight nations 
with substantial programs and the seven 
with less extensive ones is not large, 
but it constitutes a significant pro- 


portion of the total number of qualified 
workers being produced by all vocational 
training facilities, Most of the con- 
scripts trained by the military voca- 
tional courses would not receive civil- 
ian vocational education even if ade- 
quate civilian programs were available 
since they are past school age. Appren- 
ticeship programs operated by trade 
unions are not usually available in 
Latin America. Vocational training 
offered by the military to conscripts 
appears even more important in view of 
the general scarcity of opportunities 
to receive vocational training from 
civilian sources. 
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THE LABOR FORCE, THE G.N.P., 


AND UNPAID HOUSEKEEPING SERVICE" 





The failure of economists and stat- 
isticians to include as a national 
asset for purposes of assessing the 
national product the value of unpaid 
services provided by women within their 
own homes, and the failure to consider 
women working in their own homes as per- 
sons actively employed in the labor 
force, have contributed to a somewhat 
paradoxical state of affairs. 

As the Canadian Women's Bureau put 
it: 


Through women in Labor 
Life keeps on its course; 
But mothers don't count 
In the Labor Force! 


This stipulation, insofar as_ the 
omission of unpaid domestic services 
from the calculation of national in- 
come is concerned, was illustrated by 
A. C. Pigou when he gave the following 
classical example: 


If a number of bachelors who were 
employing housekeepers in the cus- 
tomary manner of exchanging serv- 
ices for money, decided to marry 
these housekeepers, then the national 
dividend would be diminished. Ob- 
viously the housekeeper, when as- 
suming the role of a wife, regard- 
less of any additional services she 
assumed by virtue of her marriage, 
continued to perform those _ serv- 
ices which she, as a housekeeper, 
had been performing previously. In 
other words, the services continued 
but the value disappeared. 1/ 





*Adapted from a paper delivered by 
Miss SylviaM. Gelber, Director, Women's 
Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, to 
the Ninth American Conference on Labor 
Statistics, June 8, 1970, Houston, 
Texas. Minor editorial changes have 
been incorporated into the text. 
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It is proposed that social benefit, as 
well as statistical and economic good 
sense, would flow from a_ revision of 
established procedures relating to the 
present methods of computing the size 
of the active labor force, and the total 
value of services making up the gross 
national product. Specifically, it is 
proposed that - housewives who are en- 
gaged in carrying out specified house- 
hold domestic chores in their own homes, 
should be included as one of the occu- 
pational groups making up the active 
labor force. An imputed value of the 
cost of specified unpaid domestic serv- 
ices which they provide in their own 
homes should be included in the total 
cost of services which, together with 
the cost of goods, makes up the gross 
national product. 

One of the social benefits which would 
flow from the adoption of these pro- 
posals would be the broadening of a 
number of social security programs. At 
present, these programs cover only per- 
sons in the active labor force. Thus, 
housewives who themse}ves provide 
specified domestic services would be 
covered by such programs. Statistics 
during the last few years provide evi- 
dence showing that the largest influx 
into the labor force consists of older 
women. This would indicate that they 
had been engaged, forsome years, solely 
as housewives carrying out domestic 
services in their own homes. 

An example of a Canadian program 
of this type is the Canada Pension 
Plan. This is a Federal social in- 
surance program to which employees and 
self-employed persons contribute, and 
thereby earn rights toa retirement 
pension at the age of 65. Thus a woman 
entering the labor force after a period 
of years during which she was providing 
unpaid domestic services in her own 
home, is ata definite disadvantage 
compared to persons who during those 
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years were providing paid services in 
the open market. If, as a-housewife 
carrying out her own domestic services, 
she had been considered to be in the 
active labor force, she might have been 
given the opportunity to pay into the 
Plan. On seeking employment outside of 
her home, she would bring with her the 
equity in the Plan to which she had 
been contributing. 

Similarly, allowances provided under 
an Adult Retraining Program in Canada 
are available to persons who have been 
attached to the active labor force for 
a period of 3 years. Because housewives 
are excluded from the labor force, they 
are not eligible for these allowances. 
Yet the retraining of this important 
segment of the working population would 
contribute to the fuller utilization of 
manpower resources. It is also possi- 
ble that the adoption of these pro- 
posals would contribute to a more 
positive attitude onthe part of society 
to housework services, as well as amore 
positive attitude of housewives’ then- 
selves to their own domestic services. 
Belittling the role of the housewife and 
of household domestic services has been 
responsible, in no small part, for many 
of thedissatisfactions being experienced 
at the present time, particularly by 
some younger women who might find 
satisfaction in choosing such a role 
but for prevailing attitudes. 

On the international scene, there are 
substantial advantages to be gained by 
providing more realistic international 
comparisons, both with regard to the 
components of the active labor force and 
with regard to the actual size of the 
gross national product. At the present 
time, in spite of international defini- 
tions relating to the components which 
are to be included in the active labor 
force, many countries, particularly the 
less developed industrial countries, do 
not strictly adhere to these defini- 
tions. 

For some years the International La- 
bor Organization has recommended, caution 
in making international comparisons of 
the economically active population on 
the grounds that: 


. . -differences in the definitions 
of the economically active popula- 
tion used in various countries 
should be taken into account. In 
particular, the activity rates for 
females are frequently not com- 
parable internationally, since in 
many countries relatively large 
numbers of women assist on farms or 
in other family enterprises without 
pay, and there are differences from 
one country to another in the cri- 
teria adopted for determining the 
extent to which such workers are to 
be counted among the economically 
active. 2/ 


A close examination of the number of 
women included as economically active 
by some countries, particularly in- 
dustrially underdeveloped countries, 
bears witness to this difference in 
the interpretation of established 
definitions. Some countries show the 
number of the economically active women 
to be such a large percent of the total 
population of the country that the 
conclusion may only be reached that the 
stated number must include a substantial 
percent of women engaged in unpaid 
domestic work in their own homes. 3/ 

The problem of including in the 
national product the value of unpaid 
domestic services has’ been studied by 
economists for years. The classical and 
initially accepted criteria for the com- 
ponents were clearly enunciated by 
Alfred Marshall 4/ of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, who, indiscussing the calculation 
of the national product, stipulated 
that the value of services which people 
render to themselves and their families 
should be excluded from the reckoning. 
Among these, of course, were unpaid 
housework services and others of a 
Similar nature relating to nonmarket 
items. In those cases, however, at a 
later date, it was agreed that con- 
cessions would have to be made; for 
while the measuring rod of money was not 
literally applicable, the value of the 
production could not be overlooked. For 
example, concessions were made in the 
case of agricultural earners who, having 
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produced agricultural products, con- 
sumed these at home without putting them 
on the market. Similar exceptions 
applied to owners of real estate who 
occupied some of their own lodgings. 

In these cases, the economists conceded 
that it was possible to impute to the 
services a dollar value for purposes of 
the national product. Clearly, there- 
fore, the original principle of totally 
excluding the value, of services which 
people render to themselves’ has not 
been adhered to in all circumstances. 
Nevertheless, it continued tobe adhered 
to with regard to the domestic services 
of housewives. 

During World War I and World War II, 
women who had been providing paid domes- 
tic services moved out of domestic 
services and into the munitions facto- 
ries. The domestic's former housework 
services were then taken over by a 
housewife who, until then, had not per- 
formed those particular services in her 
home. Insofar as the national dividend 
was concerned, this shift did not have 
a significant effect except, perhaps, 
through somewhat higher rates of earn- 
ings. However, after the war, the former 
domestic who had been employed in the 
munitions factory went to her own home 
where she performed the type of house- 
work services she had formerly per- 
formed for money. 

Instead of one woman providing domes- 
tic services ashad been the case before 
the war, there were now two women per- 
forming these services. Nevertheless, 
as a result of this shift the national 
income was decreased. The total amoynt 


of services, though augmented in rela- 
tion to the prewar situation, was re- 
flected in the national product as a 


decrease in services, 5/ 

In 1921 an estimate of the value of 
housewives! services was made by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research in 
the United States. Conjectural esti- 
mates for 1918 placed the value of such 
services at 25 percent of the gross 
national product. 6/ A later study made 
by Professor Simon Kuznets elicited an 
estimate slightly in excess of one- 
fourth of the total national income in 
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1929; the total amount calculated by 
Kuznets was some 23 billion dollars for 
that year. While pointing out’ the 
problems inherent in calculating the 
productive activities of housewives in 
the same manner as other economic 
processes, Kuznets felt that they should 
be considered inany attempt to indicate 
the net product of the social system. 7/ 

In 1958, a British economist esti- 
mated 8/ that the value of unpaid house- 
hold services in industrialized socie- 
ties amounted to 44 percent of the 
national product on the basis of pro- 
duction for the market. He outlined a 
method by which a value might be im- 
puted to housework. He pointed out that, 
because of better household equipment, 
efficiency in household services had 
been increased and productivity had 
greatly improved; the same services were 
now being provided by fewer housewives, 
as increasing numbers of women were 
taking up paid employment. In spite of 
all these factors and the magnitude of 
the unpaid services provided, he noted 
that "the very existence of this tre- 
mendous amount of work is ignored both 
by the general public and by traditional 
economists." 

Within the last few years a number of 
economists have expressed similar views: 

It is clearly arbitrary to include 
in the national product only those 
services performed in the home by 
hired employees, but not the same 
services when performed by family 
members. Not to recognize the value 
of these productive services is a 
source of serious bias in the 
national product... . 


- . ehousewives have increasingly 
entered the labor market as em- 
ployees receiving amonetary income. 
Failure to include the value of 
services rendered in the household 
by family members thus not only 
understates the national product 
and income, and gives false im- 
pression of the proportion of total 
output originating in business, but 
also biases seriously all measures of 
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the long-period trend in national 
product. 9/ 


Economists who have been endeavoring 
to solve this problem have not been in- 
different to the obstacles which have 
to be overcome. The main difficulty 
appears to be the problem of measuring 
volume of production. There are diffi- 
culties also relating to the conditions 
under which such services are carried 
out, as well as a recognition of the 
factors that affect the amount of in- 
come represented by them. Nevertheless, 
it has been noted 10/ that to ignore 
such unpaid services "would distort the 
Significance of the level of living 
insofar as it may be interpreted by 
reference to the real wages." 

Although the extent of unpaid do- 
mestic services in industrial coun- 
tries is not known, it is obvious from 
those estimates which have been made, 
particularly where these have been on 
the basis of equivalent values for paid 
domestic services at market rates, that 
they represent a substantial percent of 
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U.S. Department of Labor, 


Washington, D.C. 


LABOR IN ISRAEL: CHANGES IN THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE* 





The Ministry of Labor has two bodies 
for dealing with employment: The Em- 
ployment Service and the Employment 
Department. 

The Employment Service deals with in- 
dividuals who apply to labor exchanges 
seeking work, while the Employment De- 
partment is concerned with the general 
problems of employment in the country. 
It watches and analyzes developments in 
the Labor market, studies problems which 
arise in periods of changing economic 
conditions, and provides work during 
periods of unemployment. 

The Employment Service is not only an 
intermediary between jobseekers and em- 


ployers. It is also called upon to 
tackle the vital task of absorbing 
immigrants into the economy. This is 


not confined to occupational classifica- 
tion of immigrant manpower and channel- 
ing itinto employment. It also includes 
educating the immigrants to understand 
and make effective use of the country's 
official institutions and administra- 
tive and judicial procedures. 

The Israeli Employment Service has not 
always been an official government 
organ. At one time the labor exchanges 
were affiliated with political parties; 





*Extracted from an article by Dov 
Cochavi, Director of the Employment 
Service, Israel, in the Monthly Review 
of the Ministry of Labor, December 15, 
1969, no. 12. 
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later, they were administered by the 
Histadrut (Israel's General Federation 
of Labor), and subsequently by the 
Center of Offices, a voluntary non- 
political service maintained jointly 
by various workers' and employers' or- 
ganizations, each participating ona 
proportional basis. Later, the  ex- 
changes became a state service recog- 
nized by law. The Employment Service 
was reorganized again recently but re- 
mains a government agency. The 51 re- 
gional labor exchanges--each autonomous 
within its own area of jurisdiction-- 
have been consolidated into 15 regional 
exchanges, with considerably wider 
areas of jurisdiction; they maintain 
236 branch offices. Public councils 
are attached to the exchanges to re- 
view their actions on appeals against 
their decisions; these also have been 
cut from 51 to 15. The scope of their 
activity is wider than before, and they 
work more ,effectively. 

Labor exchanges perform many functions 
in addition to those executed by most 
employment services: Workers are guided 
in their first jobs; misunderstandings 
between employers and workers are dis- 
cussed with the workers; and the ex- 
change may intervene to assist workers 
who have problems with wage payments. 

The network of labor exchanges covers 
the entire country. With the exception 
of agricultural settlements (moshavim 
and kibbutzim), no populated center in 


which there are hired employees lacks 
the services of a labor exchange. In 
addition to regional exchanges, there 
are two national ones--for seamen and 
for academic personnel-recourse to which 
is optional. 

At present Israel is suffering a labor 
shortage, especially of skilled workers. 
Despite an average monthly unemploy- 
ment of 2,000 to 3,000 persons, it is 
impossible to satisfy all applications 
for suitable employees, and an average 
of 3,000 to 4,000 jobs a month are un- 
filled. The shortage of manpower is 
somewhat alleviated by employment of 
about 20,000 unskilled’ workers from the 
Gaza Strip, Judea, and Samaria. 1/ 
Between 12,000 and 14,000 of these 
workers have been hired through the la- 
bor exchanges. The remainder have found 
work through contractors or in other 
unofficial ways and are underpaid. Un- 
skilled workers from the administered 
areas now are employed exclusively 
through the labor exchanges which were 
established there for this purpose, 
thus ensuring transportation and pay- 
ment of wages in accordance with ac- 
cepted rates. Social benefits are de- 
ducted from these rates and put into a 
special fund. 

The problems confronting Israel under 
conditions of full employment differ 
considerably from those faced in less 
economically active, years. Then the 
need was to find work for the jobless so 
as to provide them with a living, but, 
under conditions of full employment, the 
Service must devote its attention to the 
needs of the economy by promoting more 
efficjent use of manpower, eliminating 
marginal unemployment, and giving 
special attention to industries with 
economic priority as well as channeling 
people into the right jobs. All these 
tasks demand improved channels of in- 
formation, more thorough vocational 
counseling, and a better acquaintance 
with the requirements of the economy. 





1/ For a detailed discussion of labor 
in the Israeli occupied Arab territories, 
see Labor Developments Abroad, January 
1970, pp. 1-15. 





Several important steps have already 
been taken in this direction. A net- 
work of teleprinters has been installed 
in the regional labor exchanges. Special 
information bureaus are available to 
jobseekers and prospective employers to 
advise on all the subjects dealt with 
by the Employment Service, including 
reference to vocational counseling and 
training centers. 

A special campaign has been launched 
to encourage ,women to take jobs. As a 
result, 42,000 women joined the labor 
force during 1968 and 1969. In 1968, 
about 15 percent (277,300) of the labor 
force were women. 

A Department for Pensioners has been 
set up. The existing system of retire- 
ment requires an employee, to retire at 
acertain age (65 for men and 60 for 
women) even if he is in good physical 
and mental health, possesses considerable 
experience, and is working efficiently. 
Longer life expectancy has posed the 
question of raising the retirement age, 
or at least of introducing selective 
retirement--a matter of considerable 
significance considering the shortage 
of manpower, and especially of skilled 
manpower. Pensioners include highly 
skilled specialists capable of making a 
valuable contribution to the economy. 
The new department will work with en- 
ployers to arrange for employment of 
pensioners on a part-time basis. 

The system for employment of handi- 
capped persons has changed. In _ the 
past, some were employed by Hameshakem, 
Israel's vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ice for the disabled. Now all the 
handicapped, about 14,000 persons, work 
within the Hameshakem framework. This 
concentration makes it possible. to 
rationalize their work, increase pro- 
ductivity, and, perhaps, worker income-- 
should the increased productivity re- 
sult in higher income for Hameshakem. 
Its budget consists of its own earnings 
and grants from State employment budgets. 

With the change from a period of con- 
siderable unemployment to the full en- 
ployment war economy, there has been a 
sharp decrease inrelief work for workers 
with normal work capacity. The demand 
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for manpower is countrywide. Less 
skilled workers are also in demand, and 
many employers are now prepared to spend 
more money on training and fitting them 
for suitable jobs. This development 
has resulted in the reduction of the 
total number of workers employed on re- 
lief projects to less than 2,000 a 
month compared with a monthly average 
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of 3,000 in 1964-65, aperiod of economic 
prosperity. The reduction has occurred 
despite the increase of the country's 


labor force by some 110,000 persons 
within the last 2 years. This high 
rate of increase is accounted for by 


greater numbers of first entrants from 
school, and by the high rate of immigra- 
tion. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT OF ENGINEERS IN INDIA* 





Unemployment of engineers 1/ _ has 
reached serious proportions inIndia and 
constitutes part of the wider problem of 
general unemployment and educated unem- 
ployment in India today. All unemployed 
engineers constitute only about 4 per- 
cent of India's educated unemployed 
labor force (estimated at 900,000 per- 
sons, or 14 to 15 percent of the total 
educated labor force of about 6 million 
persons). Official estimates put the 
number of unemployed engineers, both 
university graduates and polytechnic 
graduates, at 40,000 as of December 
1967. Polytechnic graduates  consti- 
tute over four-fifths of all such un- 
employment. The unemployment of these 
engineers represents a considerable 
waste of scarce resources’ since the 
unit cost of engineering education is 
the third highest of any educational 
specialty in the country. 

The supply of engineers from India's 
universities and polytechnic institutes 
has been increasing rapidly, an ex- 
pression of the high priority that 
India after independence accorded to 
development of engineers in the face of 
acute shortages. The number of univer- 
sity engineering graduates rose from 
2,198 to 10,282 between 1950-51 and 
1965-66; polytechnic graduates in- 
creased from 2,478 to 18,029. Between 
1960-61 and 1965-66, the total number 
of university graduate engineers in- 
creased from 58,000 to 93,000 and that 
of polytechnic graduates from 75,000 to 
136,000; by 1973, the totals are pro- 
jected to reach 219,000 and 316,000, 
respectively. If the growth rate in 
the national net product averages 5.5 





*This article has been adapted from 
an article by Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, 
Deputy Director, UNESCO, Paris. The 
original article appeared in Impact of 
Science on Society, Vol. XIX, No. l, 
Paris, 1969. 





percent during 1969-73, approximately 
21 percent of these 535,000 can expect 
to be unemployed in 1973; full employ- 
ment of all engineers during the years 
1969-73 would require an overall annual 
growth rate of 8 percent and a growth 
rate of 16 percent a year in the en- 
gineering-intensive sectors of the 
economy. 

One reason “or engineering unemploy- 
ment is the country's slowed rate of 
industrial development brought about in 
part by the diversion of considerable 
resources from industry and development 
to defense, with severe negative ef- 
fects on development and engineering 
employment opportunities. In addition, 
the economic recession of 1965-66 and 
two droughts, one in 1965-66 and the 
other in 1966-67, led to decreases in 
agricultural production and _ the com- 
plete disappearance of any surplus to 
support industrial development. In- 
vestment resources were diverted from 
manufacturing to agriculture. As a re- 
sult, investment in both public and 
private sectors in large and medium 
industries was cut back from an esti- 
mated 900 crores 2/ in 1966-67 to 880 
crores in 1967-68. These events im- 
peded expansion of industries which 
normally depend upon engineering skills. 

Unemployment among engineers is dis- 
tributed quite unevenly. There are 
shortages of engineers in chemical en- 
gineering, fuel technology, production 
engineering forheavy machinery, machine 
tools, electrical equipment, and other 
manufactured goods. On theother hand, 
there are surpluses in the broader 
fields of civil, mechanical, and, to a 
lesser extent, electrical engineering. 
According to the 1966 Report of the 
Indian Technical Manpower Committee and 
more recent studies by the Indian 
Directorate of Scientific and Technical 
Personnel, the demand for engineers from 
1966 through 1970 in these three fields 
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will fall considerably short of the 
number of engineers graduating during 
that period, and leave surpluses of 
manpower ranging from 6,800 to 3,000 
men as shown below: 

University graduates, 





1966-70 
Num- Require- Excess 
ber ment supp ly 
Civil en- 
gineering... 21,000 14,200 +6,800 
Electrical 
engineering. 22,000 19,000 +3,000 
Mechanical 
engineering. 30,000 26,000 +4,000 


Unemployment is more widespread among 
the polytechnic graduates than among 
university graduates. In December 1967, 
of the 40,000 unemployed engineers, 
33,500 (about 85 percent) were polytech- 
nic graduates compared with 6,500 uni- 
versity graduates. The unemployment 
rate among the polytechnic graduates 
was about 24 percent compared with only 
7 percent for university graduates. 
Instead of the desirable employment 
ratio of three polytechnic graduates to 
one university graduate (3:1), the em- 
ployment ratio. of polytechnic to uni- 
versity graduates in India is between 
1:1 and 1.43:1. This imbalance, which 
is due, in part, to the use of univer- 
sity engineers in technician-level em- 
ployment, indicates a serious under- 
utilization of degree engineers and a 
waste in the extra investment in their 
education. Many employment opportuni- 
ties are closed to polytechnic gradu- 
ates because positions are filled by 
degree engineers with qualifications 
with which they can not compete. 

In the case of metallurgical engi- 
neers, for example, projections of sup- 
ply requirements to 1975-76 indicate an 
increasing surplus of university gradu- 
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ates and an increasing 
polytechnic graduates. 
ing table.) 


The Government has tried to control 
unemployment among engineers by curbing 
enrollment in educational institutions. 
For the 1969-70 academic year the Cen- 
tral Government cut engineering ad- 
missions to 35 percent below the planned 
admissions of academic year 1968-69 .3/ 
The 35-percent reduction was to be 
achieved by not opening newinstitutions 
as planned, by severely cutting ad- 
missions in those institutions where 
the necessary instructional facilities 
were inadequate, and by reducing en- 
rollment in civil and mechanical en- 
gineering while continuing or expanding, 
as appropriate, the planned enrollment 
in those fields where shortages were 
expected. Approximately 3 years will 
be required for the reduced enrollments 
and changed curricula to adjust the 
imbalance in supply and demand for 
polytechnic graduates, and 5 years for 
university graduates. 

Any measures to reduce engineering 
enrollments should be based on manpower 
studies of supply and demand; due con- 
sideration should be given to lack of 
mobility, which characterizes the whole 
population. The Government is impeded 
in correcting the imbalance between the 
supply and demand of engineers by a 
lack of mobility among the engineers, 
particularly polytechnic’ graduates. 
Only one out of sixof these polytechnic 
graduates moves from his own State; they 
seldom transfer from one industry to 
another. As a result, unemployment and 
job vacancies frequently exist side by 
side. Of the 4,800 teaching positions 
in the country's 83 engineering colleges, 
1,900 are vacant, and of the 5,500 
teaching positions in the 221 poly- 
technic schools, 1,700 are vacant. 

To increase mobility among engineers 


shortage of 
(See accompany- 
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Projections for university and polytechnic graduates in metallurgy, 


1970-71 and 1975-76 





























Level of study and year | Number Requirement Difference 
1970-71 
Totaleccccccccccccccsccccccces 5,710 5,619 +9) 
University....cceceeees Seer Tr eT e 4,776 2,649 +2,127 
Polytechnic....eeeeeeseees . eeee 934 2,970 -2,036 
1975-76 
TOCKL dc ccsccucovens evvevcveces 9,839 8,756 +1,083 
University ...ccccccccccccececes iteee 8,123 4,099 +4,024 
Polytechnic.....eeeeee eeeereerereeeee 1,716 4,657 -2,941 
and especially among polytechnic gradu- ness, and intuitive adaptability of 


ates, both the universities and the 
polytechnic institutes should reserve a 
certain proportion of their enrollment 
for students from States other than the 
one in which their school is located. 
They should also limit the teaching of 
narrow specializations to those insti- 
tutions which are located near large 
urban and industrial centers, since 
these centers offer the greatest nun- 
ber of openings for highly specialized 
personnel, and job mobility between 
industries and from one State to another 
is higher inthese areas than elsewhere. 

Specialization in limited fields 
should be avoided. Overspecialization 
reduces the mobility of manpower and 
further contributes to unemployment 
since narrow specialties frequently be- 
come useless in view of the rapidly 
changing technologies which characterize 
engineering. A project is recommended 
to encourage the temporary migration of 
unemployed qualified engineers to avail- 
able job openings abroad. Engineers 
could contribute to the industrial de- 
velopment of other developing coun- 
tries. 

To improve employment opportunities, 
increasingly broad-based curricula in 
the engineering institutions are needed 
to promote the flexibility, inventive- 


students. Practical training and re- 
search courses would assist graduating 
engineers in recognizing employment 
possibilities in other fields. Atten- 
tion also should be given to nonacademic 
training. Practical industrial and 
specialized trainirg fornewly graduated 
engineers could be provided by short- 
term employment in the public and pri- 
vate sectors, with financial assistance 
from the Government. The Ministry of 
Education's industrial training program 
could be expanded to accept 5,000 stu- 
dents, preferably polytechnic gradu- 
ates, rather than the present 800. 
Fuller use should be made of engineers 
for national and State development: 
Unemployed engineers could perform such 


preparatory work as survey, design, 
costing and feasibility studies for 
engineering projects for irrigation, 


power, flood control, water supply, and 
roadbuilding, and other projects in the 
industrial, transport, and communica- 
tions sectors. An estimated 5,000 each 
of university and polytechnic graduates 
could be absorbed in these tasks. An 
additional 5,000 university graduates 
could establish small-scale industries 
in urban and rural areas. This sector 
would receive much-needed skills such 
as cost control and market assessment, 
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particularly in plastics, chemicals, 
electronics, electrical appliances, and 
food processing. Bank or State loans 
assured by the Development Commissioner 
of Small-Scale Industry and the Ministry 
of Industrial Development could be ex- 
tended to engineers to assist insetting 
up their own businesses. Some of the 
unemployed engineers could be redirected 
into agricultural engineering, a new 
field in India. 

Greater effort also should be made to 


improve hiring procedures and to fill 
existing vacancies with more _ speed. 
Currently the average period required 


for engineering appointments is 6 months 
or more. Further, salary levels of en- 
gineers in the public sector, particu- 
larly in universities and polytechnics, 





1/ The term "engineer" covers two dis- 
tinct levels of skill: (1) graduates 
with a degree in engineering from an 


Indian university, and (2) graduates 
with a diploma in engineering from an 
Indian polytechnic school, a group 
which, generally speaking, lacks the 


academic background of university grad- 
uates. The distinction between the two 
groups is made in the text by referring 
to them as “university graduates" and 
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FOOTNOTES 


should be raised. 

Over 10-15 years, development poli- 
cies, investment priorities, and re- 
source allocations can be evolved to 
meet and resolve the problems of em- 
ployment and unemployment. For unem- 
ployment among engineers, long-term 
action must be taken within the frame- 
work of the general problem of educated 
unemployment throughout the country. 
However, in the final analysis, only an 
accelerated economic growth to _ the 
planned 10 to 1l percent growth rate, 
and the subsequent recovery of the in- 
dustrial sector and agro-industrial 
sector, particularly the engineering- 
intensive sector, will meet the problem 
of surplus engineers and other educated 
manpower. 





“polytechnic graduates." 

2/ One Indian crore=10 million Indian 
rupees, or US$1,333,333 at the current 
official exchange rate of 7.5 rupees to 
the U.S. dollar. 

3/ In fact, Indian officials report in 
1970 that admissions were below this 35- 
percent reduction because fewer appli- 
cations were made as aresult of the wide 
publicity given the subject of unemploy- 
ment of engineers in the Indian press. 
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Labor Developments in the 1960's. 
Significant labor developments during 
the 1960's included (1) a decline in 
the labor force while the population in- 
creased; (2) shifts in the distribution 
of workers from unpaid family work on 
farms to paid industrial and service 
employment; (3) increases in real earn- 
ings and productivity; and (4) labor's 
contribution to economic and political 
stability through accommodation and 
participation at various levels of de- 
cisionmaking. 





Decline in labor force while 
population increased 


According to OECD estimates, the la- 
bor force stood at 3,306,000 in 1967, 
a 2-percent decrease from the total of 
3,370,000 in the 1961 census. The 1961 
figure indicates a participation rate 
of about 48 percent compared with 45 
percent in 1967. This decline in the 
overall participation rate is due to a 
relative as well as an absolute decline 
in the number of persons of working age, 
to compulsory and voluntary prolongation 
of vocational and academic’ schooling, 
and to increased utilization of improved 
pension rights for persons in the 5- 
years-below-normal retirement age (65 
for men and 60 for women). 


Shifts, in the distribution of workers 


Total labor force changes are small 
compared with sector distribution 
changes. During the past decade, un- 
paid family workers and the _ self- 
employed, especially in agriculture, 
have continued to move into paid em- 
ployment in industry and services. In 
Austria, as in other countries, the 


exodus from the farms is due in part to 
increasing costs of production and de- 
clining prices for farm products. Farm 
operations are becoming large and in- 
creasingly mechanized. For the civil- 
ian labor force, OECD annuai averages 
show 24.4 percent engaged in agriculture 
in 1960, but only 19.7 percent in 1967. 
On August 1, 1960, 6.1 percent of the 
wage and salary earners were employed 
in agriculture and forestry, but the 
figure had decreased to 3.2 percent on 
August 1, 1968. (See accompanying 
table.) 

The shift of employment from the pri- 
mary sector to the secondary and tertiary 
sectors has been occurring in many 
other countries, and generally indicates 
a growing economy. In Austria, however, 
the shift has been due to additional 
factors, the most important of which is 
the widely divergent development of 
Austrian manufacturing. Handicrafts 
have been more significant in the 
Austrian economy than inmost other 
European countries because of the tra- 
ditional popularity abroad of Austrian 
wood, glass, textile, and ceramic 
products. In these industries a large 
proportion of the self-employed and un- 
paid family workers are active. In- 
creasingly, the trend is to industries 
requiring technical skills: Steel, 
chemicals, aluminum, paper, and syn- 
thetic fibers. The tertiary sector has 
received additional impetus from the 
sharp rise in tourism. 


The number of wage earners decreased 
both absolutely and proportionately be- 
tween 1960 and 1968. They were 65.3 
percent of all wage and salary earners 
on August 1, 1960, but only 59.3 per- 
cent on August 1, 1968. 

The shift from blue-collar to white- 


collar workers between 1964 and 1969 is 
illustrated by the results of elections 
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Insured wage and salary earners by economic activity, 1960 and 1968 


[In thousands | 














1960 1968 

Economic activity 
Total Wage Salaried Total Wage Salaried 
earners jemployees earners jemployees 
Total..ccececee| 2,325.2 | 1,517.9 807.3 | 2,382.6 | 1,412.3 970.3 

Agriculture and 

ELOTEStY coccsercece 142.9 133.2 9.7 76.0 67.9 8.1 
Miningeccccecccecccece 40.1 33.9 6.2 25.5 20.4 Sek 
Manufacturing...+eees 907.2 755.4 151.8 886.5 700.4 186.1 
Construction. ..ceccee 226.6 204.9 21.7 228.4 200.9 27.5 
Services l/.eeseeeeee] 1,008.4 390.5 617.9 | 1,166.2 422.7 743.5 























1/ Includes commerce, electricity, gas, water, andsanitary services, and trans- 
port, storage, andcommunications, government service, and miscellaneous services. 


in the Chambers of Labor. 1/ Wage 
earners, salaried employees, and public 
employees in transportation and communi- 
cations are represented in the Chambers 
in proportion to their employment. In 


1969, wage earners elected 529 repre- 
sentatives or 18 fewer than in 1964; 
salaried employees elected 211 or an 


increase of 19; and transportation and 
communications workers, 70 or a loss of 
l representative. These changes in the 
Chambers have paralleled similar, though 
less distinct, changes within the trade 
union movement. 


For the past few years, underemploy- 
ment, "redundancy," and seasonality 
have been major problems in Austria, 


even though the country has been close 
to full employment. Economic develop- 
ment has reached a point, in fact, 


where foreign workers, particularly for 
employment in recreation and services, 
have had to be imported, chiefly from 
Yugoslavia. 2/ 

Seasonality prevails especially in 
construction and tourism. In 1968, 
when the average number of unemployed 
persons was 77,600, a rate of 3.2 per- 
cent, the monthly fluctuations ranged 
from 140,800 (5.9 percent) in January 
to only 45,800 (1.9 percent) in Septem- 
ber. 
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To meet underemployment, "redundancy," 
and seasonality, theAustrian Government 
in December 1968 adopted a comprehen- 
sive "Labor Market Promotion Law." The 
primary objectives of the law were to 
promote occupational and regional mo- 
bility of workers affected by technolog- 
ical change, to assist seasonal workers, 
and to develop employment for the handi- 
capped. The law offers training or re- 
training to the unemployed or threatened 
unemployed, those wishing to improve 
their skills, and others forced to work 
part time because of economic’ con- 
ditions. A worker may be granted a 
maximum subsidy of 80 percent of his 
wages while he is receiving training. 
Persons relocating areoffered financial 
assistance. In addition, industries 
affected by seasonal changes are compen- 
sated for extra costs of continued 
operation in the winter. Firms also 
are paid to redesign job specifications 
for handicapped workers. 


Increase in real earnings and 
productivity 


In the past 4 years, real earnings 
increased a little more than 5 percent 
a year. In 1967 and 1968, productivity 
matched increases in earnings and 
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stabilized economic growth. Consumer 
prices have increased slightly more 
than 3 percent a year, one of the lowest 
rates in Western Europe. 3/ Before 
1967, Austria's trading position was 
threatened. To avoid a deterioration 
in competitiveness, the Government 
agreed with labor and business in 1967 
to restrain wages and prices in exchange 
for tax cuts and a relaxation of strin- 
gent monetary policies. The agreement ef- 
fectively eased inflationary pressures. 

Another major labor achievement has 
been the reduction of the workweek. 
Representatives of the two major bar- 
gaining groups, theAustrian Trade Union 
Federation, and the Federal Chamber of 
Commerce, agreed on September 26, 1969, 
to reduce the workweek from 45 hours to 
40 hours by 1975, without loss of pay. 
The agreement, later enacted into law 
by Parliament, established a 43-hour 
workweek in January 1970. A reduction 
to 42 and 40 hours a week is foreseen 
in January 1972 and 1975, respectively. 
Major categories not covered by the 
agreement were: Public service eme 
ployees, employees in banking and in- 
surance, and workers in agriculture, 
bakeries, and graphics. These groups 
employ about 520,000 wage and salary 
earners. 


Labor's contribution to economic and 
political stability 


Austria increasingly has experienced 
harmonious labor-management relations. 
The only dispute of major consequence 
since 1960 was the one involving 210,000 
metalworkers who demanded higher wages 
in 1962. Time lost through strikes in 
the past decade has been almost negli- 
gible as shown below: 


Working days lost 


SESE See 68,823 
inet a pasteuacas 113,878 
Bkd.tscekhensaas 647,720 
Di arisceciceanens 34,017 
OOS SOT 35,448 
ee 151,261 
tsk dsieeineie 71,356 
iiibiktcusnnhe 16,411 
Di bbcadussunesse 6,671 


A primary reason for the record of 
peaceful industrial relations is the 
Wage Price Commission. The Commission 
has no legal status, and its recommen- 
dations are not enforceable. It was 
set up to give government, business, 
and labor representatives a forum in 
which to cooperate voluntarily on 
matters affecting national economic 
policy. 

The success of the Commission is due 
in large measure to the spirit of co- 
operation so prevalent in Austria. 
Since members of the Commission repre- 
sent clearly defined interests, an inm- 
passe is avoided only through compro- 
mise. 

From a political point of view, Aus- 
trian labor's major achievement has been 
the contribution which the Austrian 
Trade Union Federation (0OeGB) and the 
Chambers of Labor have made to political 
stability. To understand the role of 
labor in the political development of 
the country, it is necessary to point 
out that the two major parties in Aus- 
tria are the Socialist Party and the 
People's Party, which is conservative. 
These two parties together attract about 
90 percent of the vote. Coalition gov- 
ernment had been the unwritten rule un- 
til 1966, when thePeople's Party gained 
four seats in Parliament and was able 
to form a one-party government. 

Traditionally, labor had been ade- 
quately represented in the national 
government through its association with 
the Socialist Party, which has a statu- 
tory provision in its constitution for 
representation of OeGB. The People's 
Party has three sections, the largest 
of which, and the only one still grow- 
ing, is the League of Employees and 
Workers (OeAAB); the other two sections 
represent business and agriculture. The 
OeAAB in effect forms a separate labor 
wing within the People's Party. 

Although the Chambers of Labor are 
organized into three sections (see 
above), candidates for election run on 
party lines. In these elections, the 
Socialist Party has predominated. In 
1969, its candidates represented 69.1 
percent of all those elected, compared 
with 24.1 percent for representatives 
of the People's Party. 
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1/ These Chambers are self-governing 
bodies, established by law to represent 
and foster the social, economic, voca- 
tional, and cultural interests of em- 
ployees. All wage earners and salaried 
employees, starting at age 18, must be 
members. Activities of the Chambers 
are financed by payroll deductions of 
0.5 percent of gross wages and salaries. 
The Chambers are represented officially 
on numerous government committees that 
deal withwages, prices, social security, 
industry, and trade. They have con- 
siderable participatory and advisory 
influence, especially in formulating 
labor and social legislation. For a 
more detailed description of their func- 
tions, see Labor Law and Practice in 





Austria, BLS report no. 241, pp. 29- 
30. 

2/ The employment of foreign labor is 
subject to close government control and 
the levels are determined by agreement 
with the trade unions and foreign gov- 
ernments. However, these levels some- 
times are exceeded. In 1969, for ex- 
ample, the agreement called for a ceil- 


ing of 73,100 workers, but actual em- 


ployment may have been as high as 
100,000. The remainder came from 
"tourists" who took temporary employ- 


ment in Austria. 

3/ See "Consumer Price Trends in 14 
Industrial Countries, 1958 to June 
1969,"" Labor Developments Abroad, Decem- 
ber 1969, pp. 12-27. 
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Poland 
Incentive Wage and Bonus System Re- 
vised. Reforms designed to streamline 


and modernize the Polish economy will be 
introduced during the 1971-75 period in 
a number of areas, including investment, 
foreign trade, employment, and wages. 
Of particular importance to the reform 
program is the revised incentive pay 
system for wage and salary earners in in- 
dustry, scheduled to take effectin 1971. 

Poland's economic growth in the post- 
war period, while impressive, has been 
accompanied throughout by lagging pro- 
ductivity of both labor and capital. 
Production increases have been attrib- 
utable chiefly to substantial increases 
in employment and a high rate of capital 
investment. Moreover, the country's 
full employment policy--important for 
social and political reasons--in the 
past has dictated job creation at the 
expense of efficiency. The forthcoming 
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shift to intensive and selective de- 
velopment calls for a greatly reduced 
rate of increase in employment and a 
substantial increase in labor produc- 
tivity. 

Because of the emphasis on improving 
labor productivity, revision of the pay 
system with a new look at the question 
of economic incentives is regarded as 
essential. Polish economists and polit- 
ical leaders frankly acknowledge the 
shortcomings of the present system, in 
which base wages and salaries are sup- 
plemented to a substantial degree by a 
plethora of bonuses, premiums, awards, 
and prizes. Bonus payments are con- 
siderably more important to white-collar 


workers than they are to blue-collar 
workers. In a Warsaw textile factory, 
for example, bonus payments in 1969 


averaged 12 to 15 percent of blue-collar 
workers' base pay, but amounted to at 
least 25 to 30 percent of base pay for 
white-collar workers. Bonuses’ are 
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largest for high-level management per- 
sonnel and engineers, often comprising 
30 to 40 percent of their gross earn- 
ings. However, the bonus system gener- 
ally has ceased to accomplish its pur- 
pose of reducing costs, encouraging 
technological improvements and better 
organization of work, and improving 
quality. On the contrary, the system 
today frequently acts as a disincentive 
to increased productivity. The princi- 
pal criticisms are that base pay rates 
are too undifferentiated, and bonuses 
and premiums too automatic. The weak- 
nesses of the system have long been 
apparent to Polish planners. U.S. ob- 
servers note that previous attempts at 
reform have floundered, and prospects 
for the success of the forthcoming re- 
vision are far from certain. 

Details of the new system are highly 
complex. Briefly, it links wage in- 
creases for blue-collar workers and 
bonus payments for white-collar workers 
to improvements in the economic and 
financial performance of each enter- 
prise. Under the new system, improved 
performance is measured by such indica- 
tors as total profit, rate of profit, 
and rate of return on investment. At 
present, volume of production is the 
single most important indicator, and it 
is common practice for enterprises to 
disregard costs and employment ceilings 
in their effort to increase production. 
Beginning in 1971, reductions in pro- 
duction costs will be the primary source 
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of financing for annual blue-collar wage 
increases and white-collar bonuses. 
Blue-collar wage increases will be 
awarded in direct proportion to the 
amount of the bonuses earned by white- 
collar personnel. 

The outlines of the "new system of 
economic incentives,'' as the pay re- 
vision is officially described, were 
first announced on March 10, 1970, ina 
speech by the leading economic expert 
of the Polish United Workers' Party 
(PUWP). The proposals were submitted 
to labor and management bodies for 
comment, and were subject to unremitting 
news coverage for months. Official 
Party endorsement was forthcoming at 
the May 1970 plenum of the Central 
Committee of the PUWP. Joint Government- 
trade union approval followed, with the 
adoption on July 1, 1970, of a joint 
decision of the Council of Ministers 
and the Central Council of Trade Unions. 
Preparations for the introduction of 
the new system on January 1, 197l,are 
well underway at the enterprise level 
and within the Government. The trade 
unions also have launched an intensive 
effort to explain the new system to the 
workers, many of whom fear that total 
earnings may decline. According to 
present plans, the system will be applied 
initially in industrial enterprises, 
and sometime later will be extended to 
other branches inthe socialized sector. 
--U.S. Embassy, Warsaw, and Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service. 
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Regional 


Arab Labor Organization to Hold First 





Conference. The Arab Labor Organiza- 
tion (ALO), established by the fifth 
Arab Labor Ministers' Conference last 
January (see Labor Developments Abroad, 
May 1970, p. 8), will hold its first 
conference October 10-20, 1970. The 





conference's preparatory committee com- 
posed of representatives of Algeria, 
Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, 
South Yemen, the Sudan, Syria, three of 
the seven Trucial States (Bahrain, 
Dubai, and Qatar), the UAR, and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization has 
drawn up the conference agenda, the 
ALO's internal regulations, and the 
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general framework of the organization's 
activities. It also has recommended 
that a tripartite delegation to the 
first conference be composed of govern- 
ment and employees' and workers' repre- 
sentatives.--Regional press and other 





sources. 


Bahrain 

Work Permits Required for All For- 
eigners. The Government of, Bahrain has 
issued a Decision (No. 2/1970), which 
became effective May,12, 1970, requir- 
ing all foreigners employed inthe coun- 
try to obtain work permits from the De- 
partment of Labor and Social Affairs. 
An applicant must also have a residence 
permit. When the work permit is ob- 
tained, the Department of Labor and 
Social Affairs issues the worker a work 
card, which must be submitted for re- 
newal at least 1 month prior to its 
expiration date. The decision also re- 
quires that foreigners wishing to change 
jobs obtain a separate permit for this 
purpose. Employers are forbidden to 
employ a foreigner or conclude any work 
contract unless the work permit has 
been obtained. They also are required 
to keep written and detailed informa- 
tion on the foreign worker, including 
wage and salary data and information 
on his previous employment. 

Each January the employer must submit 
to the Department of Labor and Social 
Affairs a list of the names and the 
number of foreign workers in his em- 
ploy, their nationality, trade or pro- 
fession, monthly wages, and work card 





numbers. The same information is re- 
quired, on the Bahraini work force. 
At the termination of a foreigner's 


work contract, or if the foreigner 
leaves his work for any. reason, the em- 
ployer must immediately inform the De- 
partment. Violators of the provisions 
are liable to a fine of BD1O0 1/, which 
is doubled if the violation is repeated. 

The provisions of the decision do not 
apply to foreign managers who work in 
foreign commercial representatives' 
offices, and members of the diplomatic 
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and consular corps.--Regional press and 
other sources. 








Kuwait 


Grievances of Private Sector Workers. 
Private sector workers outside the oil 
industry are questioning the adequacy 
of the 1964 labor law (Private Sector 
No. 38), which governs their employ- 
ment. Most of these workers are non- 
Kuwaiti Arabs. 

The main points the workers raise are: 





1. The average wage of KD39 2/ per month 
in the private sector is too low compared 
with the high cost of living in Kuwait. 

2. The law fails to provide for a 
minimum wage and annual increments for 
family, housing, or cost-of-living 
allowances. 

3. Workers are obliged to put in 
more time than the legal 8-hour work 
day without receiving overtime pay. 

4. Workers often are employed without 
contracts, and the probationary period 
often exceeds the 100 days stipulated 
in the law. 

5. The residence laws which were re- 
cently promulgated pose a threat to the 
workers, who may be deported at the in- 
stigation of the employer. 

6. The law does not provide social 
security or pension payments. Even the 
end-of-service benefit stipulated in 
the law--15 days of pay for every year 
of service after the completion of a 
5-year period--is minimal compared with 
the 45 days of wages accorded to public 
sector workers. 

7. Non-Kuwaiti workers are not allowed 
to join the labor unions unless they 
are 18 years of age, possess a work 
permit and a good conduct certificate, 
and have lived in Kuwait for 5 consecu- 
tive years. 


Among the proposals to solve the 
workers' grievances are the amendment of 
Article 72 of law no. 38 to allow non- 
Kuwaiti workers to become union mem- 
bers with full rights, the amendment of 
the residence laws to allow workers to 
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work without fear of deportation, and 
more effective government control to 
implement provisions of the labor law. 
--Regional press and other sources. 





Lebanon 


Labor Federations Demand Implementa- 
tion of Health Insurance Law. Earlier 
this year, representatives of Lebanon's 
nine labor federations issued a state- 
ment threatening a nationwide strike if 
the following demands were not met: 








- Implementation of the illness and 
maternity provisions of the social se- 
curity law. 

- Application of a progressive income 
tax law and the amendment to the exist- 
ing law raising the level of the tax- 
free income for workers. 

- Improvement of the state's income 
tax department to permit implementation 
of the income tax law and collection of 
tax arrears. 

- Amendment of the "rents law" to re- 
duce rents 25 percent and to cancel the 
special status recognized for luxury 
buildings. 


Representatives of the Government, 
employers, and the federations agreed 
that the illness and maternity pro- 
visions of the social security law would 
be implemented toward the end of 1970 
and beginning of 1971. Subscription 
payments for the health insurance would 
be collected as of November 1, 1970, 
and all medical services would be pro- 
vided by February 1, 1971. The Govern- 
ment also agreed to do whatever is 
possible regarding the income tax and 
rents laws. The nine federations sub- 
sequently called off their threatened 
strike.--Regional press _ reports and 
other sources. 








Middle East 


International Labor Committee for the 
Support of Palestinians is Established. 
The establishment of an "International 
Committee for the Support of the Strug- 
gle of the Palestinian Workers and 
People" was announced simultaneously in 
Prague and Cairo on April 11. The 
committee, composed of representatives 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
the International Confederation of Arab 
Trade Unions (ICATU), the All-African 
Trade Union Federation, the Confedera- 
cidn Sindical de los Trabajadores de 
América Latina, and the General Federa- 
tion of Palestine Workers, state they 
will mobilize the efforts of workers in 
all parts of the world to give material 
and moral support for the Palestinian 
cause. 

After the first meeting of the com- 
mittee in Cairo, ICATU's Secretary 
General announced that a conference of 
the committee is to be held in Casa- 
blanca toward the end of August to draw 
up a detailed work program.--Regional 
press and other sources. 











Syria 


New Laws Passed. Employees of the 
General Petroleum Company who work in 
the oil fields or in the exploration 
fields have won a hardship allowance of 
30 percent of their monthly wage as a 
result of a new law (Legislative Decree 
No. 36). Amother new law, this one 
with general application, stipulates 
that aIl workers employed on a daily or 
weekly basis are to be paid for their 
weekly day of rest.--Regional press and 
other sources. 














/ 1 Bahraini Dinar=US$2.11. 
/ 


1 
2/ KD1=US$2.80. 
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Kenya 


Employment and Earnings Surveyed. In 
1968, about 4.2 million persons or 40 
percent of a population of 10.2 million 
were in the labor force, including the 
self-employed and family workers en- 
gaged in subsistence activities. 1/ 
Wage and salary earners employed in 
nonagricultural urban activities, and 
in large-scale agricultural enterprises 
totaled approximately 608,000 or about 





14.5 percent of the labor force. (See 
table 1.) 

Employment in the public. sector has 
increased significantly over the last 


few years, rising by 18 percent be- 
tween 1965 and 1968, and accounting for 
36 percent of the total wage and salary 
earners in 1968 as compared with 32 
percent in 1965. The major growth in 


this sector has been in the local and 
central government which constitutes 
Table 1. 


[In thousands | 


of total public em- 
consisting of 


about 73 percent 
ployment (the remainder 
Statutory boards and organizations 
operated jointly by the East African 
Community, i.e., Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanzania). This growth has_ resulted 
primarily from the expansion of govern- 
ment services and facilities to promote 
the tourist industry, which was Kenya's 
major foreign exchange earner in 1968. 
Employment in the private sector has 
declined since 1965 as a result of a 
decline in commercial activity, par- 
ticularly wholesale trade, and of re- 
ductions inprivate education and health 
services, 

As a result, largely, 
ment's policy of Africanization, the 
number of Asians and Europeans em- 
ployed in Kenya, especially in the pri- 
vate sector, has declined somewhat, 
while the number of Africans employed 
has increased steadily. In 1965, there 


of the Govern- 


Wage and salary earners by economic activity and sector, 1968 





Economic activity 








GEE 0464000000 





Agriculture and forestry.....ceecees 
Mining and quarrying....csscscecsess 
Manufacturing and repairs......esee. 
Building and construction.....sceees 
Electricity and water..ccccccccccecs 
COMMOTSO ccc ccccccccccccccccececceccs 
Transport and communications......+. 
SErviceseccccceccees 





Sector 
Total 

Public Private 

608.5 221.9 386.6 
190.2 17.1 173.1 
2.9 -- 2.9 
70.7 12.5 58.2 
31.9 13.8 18.1 
5.7 3.0 2.7 
42.3 2.2 40.1 
53.5 35.5 18.0 
211.3 137.8 73.5 











Source: Republic Of Kenya, Ministry 


of Economic Planning and Development, 


Economic Survey, 1969 (Nairobi, June 1969), pp. 122-123. 
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were 38,400 Asians and 15,900 Europeans 
employed. In 1968 there were 36,000 
Asians and 15,000 Europeans employed. 
In 1968 the largest groups of Asians 
were employed in commerce and in serv- 
ices, where they constituted about 24 
percent and 6 percent of the employment 
in these activities. Of the Europeans, 
about 46 percent worked in services. 
(See table 2.) Although European em- 
ployees constituted only about 2.5 per- 
cent of the total employed, they held 
close to half of the professional and 
managerial positions. Asians, consti- 
tuting 6 percent of the total employed, 
held about 25-30 percent of these posi- 
tions. 

The annual earnings of the Africans, 
Asians, and Europeans vary widely. In 
1968 for example, in private industry 
(excluding agriculture), 80 percent of 
the employed African men’ earned less 
than £239, while 83 percent of the enm- 
ployed Asian men earned more than £360, 
and 80 percent of the employed European 


men earned over £1,200. Average annual 
earnings of all nationalities employed 
in the modern economy in 1968 were 
as follows (in Kenya pounds--K£1.00 
US$2.80): 


Average 
Economic activity earnings 
Average, all activities 241.5 
Agriculture....sesceesens e 71.1 
Mining and quarrying....... 241.4 
Manufacturing and repairs.. 324.7 
Building and construction.. 254.1 
Electricity and water...... 518.5 
COMME TCE. cc eccccccccccccces 521.2 
Transport, storage, and 
communicationS.....sseee. 350.0 
Public services........se.. 302.4 
Other serviceS....seseseees 202.4 


Minimum wages are established by law 
according to region, sex, and age and 
are revised periodically. As shown in 
table 3, minimum wages, last revised 


Table 2. Wage and salary earners by economic activity and nationality, 1968 


[In thousands | 





Economic activity 
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Agriculture and forestry..cereereeeeceees 
Mining and quarrying.-ccecccsceeesccscees 
Manufacturing and repairsS....ecceceseeses 
Building and COMmStruction..ceceesceseeees 
Electricity and Water. ceccrcceccseceseses 
COMMETCE cer ecscccvcvecceceeeseseceesesecs 
Transport and communicationS.....eesseeee 
SErviceS.cccccccccccccccccvccccccceccccecs 











Nationality 
Total 

African Asian’ |European 
608.5 557.0 36.5 15.0 
190.2 188.3 0.7 1.2 
2.9 2.7 l el 
70.7 62.3 6.5 1.9 
31.9 29.6 1.8 5 
5.7 5.3 2 «2 
42.3 29.1 10.4 2.8 
53.5 48.9 3.2 1.4 
211.3 190.8 13.6 6.9 











Source: Republic of Kenya, Ministry of Economic Planning and Development, Eco~- 
nomic Survey, 1969 (Nairobi, June 1969), pp. 122-123. 
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Table 3. Minimum wages by municipality, 


[In East African shillings and pence 1L/ | 


sex, and age, July 1, 1967 


















































Hourly Daily Monthly 
lit 18 years of 18 years of 18 years of 
ee Under | age and over | Under| age and over —" age and over 
- Male |Female ” Male | Female Male |Female 
Nairobi area and 
Mombasa 4.20- 
municipality.... 0.55 0.90 0.70} 3.85 7.00 5.60] 105.00} 175.00} 140.00 
Eldoret, Kisumu, 
Kitale, Nakuru, 
and Thika....e..e- -50 -80 -65| 3.85 6.40} 5.20} 96.00} 160.00} 128.00 
Statistical Abstract, 1969 (Nairobi, 


1/ EASh1 .00=K£0.5=US$0.14. 
Source: Republic of Kenya, Ministry 
of Economic Planning and Development, 


July 1, 1967, range from EAShO.50 2/ 
to EAShO.90 per hour.--Statistical Ab- 








stract, 1969, Economic Survey, 1969, 
and U.S. Embassy, Nairobi. 
eR + 
Expansion of Training Facilities. 





The International Development Associa- 
tion (IDA), an affiliate of the World 
Bank, has announced the extension of a 
US$6.1 million credit to the Government 
of Kenya. The money will be used to 
finance the improvement and enlargement 
of agricultural training facilities.- 
The loan also supports educational re- 
forms initiated by the Kenya Government 
under an earlier IDA loan, by providing 
additional facilities and equipment to 
secondary technical schools and colleges 


which train primary and secondary 
teachers. Technical assistance will be 
provided in the preparation of a com- 


prehensive educational development plan 
and a feasibility study of curriculum 
development. 


Kenya's first Faculty of Agriculture 


will be established at University 
College, Nairobi. It will offer a 3- 
year course in crop production and 
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November 1969), p. 172. 


animal husbandry leading to a bachelor 
of science degree. An agricultural in- 
stitute at the secondary level is to be 
constructed and equipped in the Western 
Province. Additions to two existing 
agricultural institutes at Embu and 
Kabete will be built, and six training 
centers and three mobile units for 
practical instruction of farmers will 
be equipped. Funds for technical 
assistance to the Ministries of Educa- 
tion and Agriculture, and to University 
College are also included in the loan, 
to help these institutions operate the 
new facilities.--IDA Press Release, May 
1970. 








1/ According to the Economic Survey, 
1969, June 1969, p. 120, there was some 
double counting, largely because of the 
problems of definition and classifica- 
tion (e.g., some workers who are pri- 
marily self-employed orwho usually work 
without pay in family activities in 
some instances might be counted twice 
if they obtained intermittent paid em- 
ployment). Other official sources esti- 
mate the 1968 labor force at 3.6 mil- 
lion, or 35 percent of the population. 

2/ EASh1.00=US$0.14. 
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EAST ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 





Regional 


Asian Trade Unions Receive Assistance. 
For a number of years, Asian trade 
unions received most of their external 
assistance from the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) and its pred- 
ecessors. Usually such aid was made 
available ona bilateral basis by the 
U.S. Government on the one hand and by 
an Asian government on the other. Trade 
unions were not involved indirect nego- 
tiations other than those required to 
implement programs agreed upon by the 
governments. 

Programs usually helped the Asian 
Government establish workers' education 
projects, trained trade union leaders 
in third countries, and provided short- 
and long-term training in the United 
States for leaders and potential lead- 
ers of Asian trade unions. One of AID's 
predecessors, the International Coop- 
eration Administration, assisted on a 
regional basis by contracting with the 
University of Connecticut to develo 
the Asian Labor Education Center (ALEC 
in Manila to train Asian and Filipino 
trade union leaders inpractically every 
phase of trade unionism. The ALEC be- 
gan operations in the middle 1950's and 
has continued to serve Asian trade 
union leaders, though AID's funding 
obligation has been restricted to modest 
assistance in regional activities. 





Role of U.S. and International 
Trade Unions 


U.S. trade unions and international 
trade union bodies have,helped in many 
ways. U.S. trade union organizations 
have assisted, both financially and in 
an advisory capacity, inthe Philippines, 
Indonesia, India, Pakistan, and other 
Asian countries. The ICFTU and its 
regional arm, the Asian Regional Or- 


ganization, maintain resident’ repre- 
sentatives in some Asian countries and 
help certain Asian trade unions, though 
not always on a large-scale basis. The 
ICFTU's Asian College in New Delhi 
trains Asian trade union leaders on a 
continuing schedule. Various Inter- 
national Trade Secretariats assist in 
carrying on educational programs. 


The Role of the Communist World 
Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU) in Asia 


The WFTU, which has affiliates in 
Asia, avails itself of every opportunity 
to broaden its base and assist Asian 
trade unions. The All India Trade Union 
Congress receives its aid; it has an 
exchange program with Sohyo in Japan; 
and noncommunist Asian trade union 
leaders have been induced to visit Mos- 
cow for many reasons and to participate 
in WFTU-sponsored regional and inter- 
national conferences. 


Friedrich-Ebert Activities 


Asian trade unions are assisted also 
by the Friedrich-Ebert Stiftung (FES), 
a West German organization which oper- 
ates in the socio-economic field. To 
a large degree, it represents the West 
German Government and the German Trade 
Union Federation. 

FES has a direct relationship with 
some Asian trade unions. In the Philip- 
pines, Japan, and Indonesia, resident 
representatives work with the trade 
unions and governments to build competent 
trade union cadres. One illustration 
is the FES' agreement with the Indo- 
nesian Government inApril 1969 to build 
and staff the Indonesian Manpower 
Foundation for the development of human 
resources. 
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International Labor Organization 
Assistance 


The International Labor Organization 
likewise has assisted Asian tradeunions. 
It has conducted workers' education 
programs in Taiwan, Singapore, and 
Malaysia; it has provided funds for 
ALEC participants, especially from 
countries where no AID programs exists, 
and fellowships to attend ILO-sponsored 
seminars. 


AAFLI 


Perhaps the most significant recent 
development in assisting Asian trade 
unions is the AFL-CIO's Asian-American 
Free Labor Institute (AAFLI). This 
organization, which depends on USAID 
for most of its finances, commenced 
operations in Viet-Nam at the end of 
1968 and in the Philippines, about l1 
year later. AAFLI hopes that’ dis- 
cussions between AAFLI representatives 
and AID Washington officials will lead 
to the establishment of programs in 
several other Asian countries. 

In its prospectus, AAFLI is called 
upon to develop programs and projects 








to strengthen and support the role of 
organized labor in the economic and 
social development of the Asian coun- 
tries in which it operates, and to 
preserve and strengthen free democratic 
trade unions as effective institutions 
to attract wide support from workers. 
These activities are handled by the 
AAFLI staff in Washington and its resi- 
dent staff in the field, after consul- 
tations with the recipient trade unions 
and the interested bureaus of AID. 

AAFLI also coordinates the activities 
of and assists certain AFL-CIO affili- 
ated unions and International Trade 
Secretariats which are carrying out (1) 
seminar programs, covering topics such 
as trade union organization, collective 
bargaining, administration, and educa- 
tion and leadership training, and (2) 
technical assistance programs, such as 
trade union publications, basic communi- 
cations systems, and vocational train- 
ing, which are designed to develop and 
strengthen the free trade unions of 
Asia. Most arrangements for’ this 
activity are by subcontract with AFL-CIO 
affiliates which are also affiliates of 
International Trade Secretariats.--U.S. 
Labor Attache Conference, New Delhi, 
India, March 1970. 








) AMERICAN REPUBLICS 





Regional 


Labor Force Participation Rates De- 
cline. Since 1900, the labor force in 
most countries in Latin America and the 
Caribbean has declined steadily as a 
percent of total population. This de- 
cline has been caused primarily by mi- 
gration of rural families to urban 
centers. Another important factor has 
been the increasing youthfulness of the 
population. 

Often, in rural areas, the whole 
family is counted as part of the labor 
force because each member has some 
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duties on the farm. When these families 
move to cities, the children usually 
attend school and the wife becomes 
primarily a housewife, so neither 
group is included in labor force enu- 
meration. Male unemployment is more 
prevalent and more easily measured in 
urban than in rural areas. Some unem- 
ployed are not counted in the labor 
force if they have not sought employ- 
ment in the time prescribed by a given 
survey. The resulting underenumeration 
of the unemployed is more common in 
cities than in the country. Labor force 
participation rates of men over 60 years 
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Labor force participation rates in selected American Republics for selected years 





























"Labor Labor 
County tone | Sante Sars Country Year force Per 
rate rate 
GUVORB sc cccccccesccececeseseseces 1946 2/ 39.9 
American Republics.....eeeeees eeee 1920 36.5 1960 31.2 
1930 36.0 1965 27 
1950 33.2 PR nd Goncene 0a0ssscenneedon uaee 1950 56.4 
1960 33.5 1960 58.5 
Antigua..... Sccreeesecssosccoaseces 1960 33.7 1965 56.9 
ATBENtINA....ccccccccccccceccceces 1914 40.0 HOMGUTOS 2c ccc cc cccccccceseseneces 1940 34.3 
1933 41.7 1950 47.3 
1938 42.9 1961 30.1 
1947 40.6 JOMBICSRcccccccccvcceoceseseeccece 1943 40.8 
1960 37 .6 1953 41.6 
NO 66.6 54 0000 oc oeedeeeennseeces 1950 46.7 1960 40.7 
1960 39.7 MOMCOOTORE c coc cccsccecvsovesvcess 1960 35.6 
1966 38.0 Martinique cccccocccccccecescceces 1954 38.2 
DOLEVER ec ccccdeccescusncocesoseess 1950 50.3 1961 3/ 31.8 
1967 i hoes ace cee e akon ude eee 1910 ~ a 
UES i 0:6 00666606060 00004400008008 1900 46.9 1921 38.6 
1920 31.2 1930 32.3 
1940 34.0 1940 29.8 
1950 33.2 1950 2.4 
1960 32.3 1960 2.4 
1968 34.8 1967 31.5 
1966 32.0 Netherlands Antilles............. 1960 31.3 
British Honduras. ......ccccccccces 1946 34.3 WICATAQUR. oc ccccccccccccccceveces 1920 5/ 31.8 
1960 29.8 1940 ~ 35.9 
ee Sn oe andekecekes ouneesue 1960 41.7 1950 31.2 
Cayman Islands.......seeeeeeeeeees 1960 37.1 1960 30.4 
ina 46600000 bd e000 en dRaTS NEO OO 1920 35.8 1963 30.9 
1930 31.8 1966 32.0 
1940 34.7 PONS inc hn 6 sun ese ecuesneeeesnes 1940 6/ 36.7 
1952 36.9 1950 6/ 35.0 
1960 32.4 1960 6/ 33.3 
1967 31 1967 30.8 
1966 30.7 PATAQUAY .. ew ccccccccccccescescocs 1950 7/ 32.9 
Coteehes occcceecvcscces is eoee 1938 if 32.5 1962 7/ 32.2 
1951 33.4 1966 34.0 
1964 29.4 ls nee4 cb knees da taeee ahead 1940 39.9 
Coste RICK. cc ccccccccccccccesecsecs 1950 4.0 1961 7 3.5 
1963 29.6 1965 | 31.4 
ean dn 64 9:666 60000 ne 0 6eennSeewans 1919 32.8 1966 31.5 
1943 31.8 PN Es ko bo bnkdastnbannnesee 1968 29.7 
1953 33.8 St. Kitts, Nevis, Anquilla....... 1960 34.6 
DomiMlSR ec cccccccesevcccecsccsceveese 1960 39.1 oe!) OTT TT TTT ree Tee 1960 36.4 
Dominican Republic... ..ceeeeeeeee 1920 22.7 SC. Vincent .cccccccsccsesecesvces 1960 31.1 
1950 38.7 DORs 6.5 404060464040 0040 nceuns 1962 4/ 30.2 
1960 26.9 1964 4/ 27.4 
1963 38 Trinidad and Tobago..........06.- 1940 40.7 
1967 30.7 1946 39.0 
cia cantueeecessnseeaeneuwens 1950 37.6 1957 35.1 
1960 36.0 1960 33.6 
1962 32.2 1965 35.3 
1966 32.0 1966 34.0 
Bl SOlwedor .. ccccccccccccccccccecs 1950 35.2 USUREET oc cccccescccecvecsseseeves 1940 40.7 
1964 32.6 1955 36.4 
1967 32 1963 39.2 
Bettsans Tas. scone cceksavescce 1962 53.5 WORMED 6 aviv ic ctbobanqosarcnus 1941 2.2 
French Guiand......eeeeeeecccecees 1954 2/ 45.6 1950 7/ 33.9 
1961 31.1 1959 - 5 
Grenada... ccccccccccecccescccveces 1960 30.8 1961 7/ 31.3 
Guadeloupe... cccccccccceccccseses 1961 40.3 1966 31.0 
Guatemala... cccccccccccccccovcccsese 1940 4/ 33.3 Virgin Telands...cccccscccecceces 1960 35.3 
1950 34.7 Windward Telands..cccccccccccecese 1946 42.0 
1959 36 
1960 34.7 
1964 31.3 
1968 30.7 
1/ Excludes some parts of the population. 1951: 3 thousand; 1938: 4.8 thousand. 


4/ Excludes armed forces. 


2/ Excludes Indians (Guyana-6.0 thousand). 
3/ Excludes persons on compulsory military service. 


62.2 thousand; 


7/ Excludes Indians in the jungle, Paraguay, 1950: 


56.7 thousand. 


1950: 
17.0 thousand; Venezuela, 


5/ Excludes domestic workers--probably includes housewives. 
6/ Excludes tribal Indians--1960: 


48.7 thousand; 1940: 


1961: 


56.0 thousand. 
31.8 thousand, 
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of age also have been decreasing as 
the retirement age has been lowered. 
More men are eligible for retirement 
benefits in urban areas, where they 
work for salaries, than in the rural 
sector where retirement benefits are 
rare. 


Another important factor in the de- 
clining labor force participation rate 
has been the increasing youthfulness of 
the population. Birth rates between 
1900 and 1960 were about 40 to 45 per 
1,000 inhabitants, but the death rate 
decreased from about 28 per 1,000 in 
1900 to about 9 per 1,000 in 1960. The 
low death rate reflects a decline in 
the infant mortality rate and, toa 
lesser degree, greater longevity among 
older people. 

The percent of Latin Americans and 
islanders under 15 years of age has in- 


creased greatly in recent years. Most 
of these nations measure their labor 
force as those economically active 


above a certain age, usually about 14. 
As the average age of the population is 
lowered, overall labor force participa- 
tion rates decrease. The broadening 
base of the age pyramid of the popula- 
tion in these developing countries is 
opposite to the trend in most developed 


countries, where declining birth and 
mortality rates in recent years have 
increased the average age of the popu- 
lation. 


One factor slowing the decline,in the 
labor participation rates is increased 
economic activity of the female popula- 
tion. Prejudice in Latin America 
against women working is eroding while 
employment opportunities have been in- 
creasing, ,especially in the tertiary 
sector--services, utilities, communica- 
tions, and government employment. 

The accompanying table gives 
force participation rates in Latin 
America and the Caribbean in selected 
years between 1900 and 1968. The data 
do not have a common statistical base 
but come from many sources, including 
the regular census and sample surveys. 
As a result of the variations in sources 
a detailed statistical analysis is im- 
possible. In most nations and in the 
region as a whole, however, rates de- 


labor 
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clined between 1900 and 1968. For any 
individual year the age of the labor 
force may vary. For example, in Brazil 
in 1960, the labor force included the 
economically, active 10 years old and 
over, but by 1968, the minimum age had 
been increased to 14. The minimum age 
used as a "cut off" point for the labor 
force varies from 7 years in Guatemala 


in 1964 to 15 years in the Dominican 
Republic in 1960.--Deldycke, T. and 
others. La Population Active et sa 





Structure (The Working Population and 
its Structure). Brussels: Université 
Libre de Bruxelles, Institut de Socio- 
logie, 1968; and Instituto Interamericano 
de Estadistica, Union Panamericana. 
América enCifras 1967, Situacion Social. 
Washington, D.C. Pan American Union, 
General Secretariat of the Organization 
of American States, 1969. 
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New Labor Statistics Project 1/. Most 
Latin American countries are not able 
to provide reliable information on the 





employment of workers in the various 
fields of economic activity nor the 
trend of their real earnings. Recog- 


nizing these statistical deficiencies, 
the Labor Ministers during their Third 
Inter-American Conference in Washington, 
in October 1969, recommended that mem- 
ber states give prompt attention and 
adequate financial support to the sta- 
tistical offices which serve the Min- 
istries of Labor. The resolution 
specifically recommended sample surveys 
to provide data on employment, unen- 
ployment, hours of work, earnings, and 
family incomes and expenditures. 


Responsibility for initiation of a 
multilateral effort to improve, labor 
statistics was given to the General 


Secretariat of the Organization of 
American States (OAS). Working with 
the OAS are the International Labor 
Organization (ILO), Agency for Inter- 
national Development, the International 





1/ Based on a report by Mrs. Matilda 
Sugg of DOLITAC, who is serving the OAS 
as Activity Director of the project. 
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Technical Assistance Corps (DOLITAC), 
the Puerto Rican Department of Labor, 
and the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The program will include training in 
labor statistics, assignment of sta- 
tistical adyisers to countries re- 
questing technical assistance, and a 
demonstration project where trainees 
may receive on-the-job training in an 
actual work situation. Ministries of 
labor and other statistical agencies 
will be invited to send personnel to 
participate in the actual work of the 
demonstration project. 

The first stage of the program was 
launched in May 1970. Statistical 
specialists visited lOcountries (Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua,Panama, and Venezuela) 
to discuss the implementation of the 
resolution with Ministers of labor, 
Directors of Statistical Agencies, and 
other appropriate officials. 

Training of labor statisticians be- 
gan with a 6-week seminar inSan Juan, 
Puerto Rico, in June-July 1970. In- 
cluded in the course was a study of the 
technical and administrative aspects of 
sample surveys of nonagricultural estab- 
lishments on which are based estimates 
of current employment in manufacturing, 
mining, construction, trade, and other 
economic activities, including average 
hours worked and average wages and 
salaries. The seminar included a unit 
on the analysis, evaluation, and inter- 
pretation of labor statistics and their 
presentation and use inpolicy decisions 
relating to the utilization of human 
resources. As a follow-up to seminar 
training, statistical technicians will 
be available to assist in carrying out 
establishment surveys in the various 
countries. An important goal in the 
advisory program is to assist in plac- 
ing the survey on a sound administra- 
tive and financial basis so as to en- 
sure its continuance and technical ex- 
cellence. 

As a result of the technicians' visits 
to the first 10 countries, the program 
will be re-examined to include, if 
possible, suggestions and interests ex- 


pressed by these officials. Technicians 
will visit other countries inFY1971 and 
invite them to participate. Additional 
seminars will be offered as needed. 
The program is flexible and is planned 
to offer maximum responsiveness _ to the 
statistical needs of the participating 
countries. 


x He 


Social Security Covers Many American 
Workers. The widespread acceptance of 
collective responsibility for the pro- 
tection of workers against the risks to 
which they and their families are sub- 
ject can fairly be included among the 
technological, economic, and _ social 
revolutions that have occurred in the 
last century. Beginning in Europe in 
the 1880's, social security has spread 
to every continent and--at least in 
principle--to nearly,every country. In 
Latin America, at least 23 countries 
have some form of social security. In 
1967, about 25 percent of the 81 mil- 
lion workers inthese countries had some 
type of social security protection. In 
Chile and Argentina, two-thirds of the 
workers were covered. 

A statement of the numbers covered is 
of uncertain significance without an 
indication of the nature of the cover- 
age. The following table shows both 
the kinds of risks covered by the social 
security systems of 23 Latin American 
countries, and for each country the 
proportions of the population and of the 
labor force which have some coverage 
(not in all cases insurance against all 
the kinds of risk listed). Labor force 
figures are not strictly comparable be- 
cause definitions of the labor force 
vary; for example, Guatemala has de- 
fined its labor force as commencing at 
age 73; seven countries (Barbados, 
Bolivia, Dominican Republic, El Salva- 
dor, Guyana, Honduras, and Nicaragua) 
at age 10; three countries (Costa 
Rica, Chile, and Ecuador) at age 12; 
seven countries (Brazil, Haiti, Jamaica, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela) at age 14; and five countries 
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(Argentina, Colombia, Panama, Peru, and 
Trinidad and Tobago) at age 15. The 
population figures are estimates; the 
labor force figures are derived by 
applying to the estimated population 
figures the participation rate (i.e., 
the labor force as a percent of the 
population) inthe most recent censuses. 


Not all the data are 
Moreover, sO summary 
show many variations in the kinds of 
risks and the categories of persons 
covered. Thus, for several reasons, 
the results are only approximate; but 
they are the best available means of 
depicting the general situation. 


contemporaneous. 
a table cannot 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad. 
The indexes are calculated in order to 


establish cost-of-living allowances for 


planation of methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes and the limitations 
to the indexes was published in the 
October 1969 issue of Labor Developments 
Abroad, along with the complete list of 





U.S. Government employees assigned to indexes. Revisions are published 
foreign posts where living costs, based monthly. All questions regarding the 
on an American "pattern of living," are indexes of living costs abroad should 


significantly higher than living costs’ be directed to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


in Washington, D.C. Many business tistics, Division of Foreign Labor Sta- 
firms use the local index to establish tistics and Trade. Explanation of 
cost-of-living allowances for their changes in indexes from one time period 
employees stationed abroad. An ex- to another is not available. 























Indexes of living costs abroad (excluding quarters) 
[Washington, D.C.=100| 
Exchange rate Local U.S. 
Government 
Country and city Survey 
Unit Number Relative| Index | Relative} Index date 
per US$1 
Chile: Santiago....... -+|Escudo | 12.8 86 98 81 94 | Apr 70 
China: Taipei, Taiwan...|N.T. $ | 40.0 72 88 66 80 | Apr 70 
El Salvador: San 
Salvador....cccceccees --|Colon 2.5 86 99 81 93 | Jan 70 
Ethiopia: Addis Ababa...|E. $ 2.48 87 101 76 89 | Apr 70 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince...|Gourde | 5.0 85 104 76 94 | Feb 70 
Laos: Vientiane.........|Kip 500 79 94 74 90 | Mar 70 
Singapore: Singapore....|S. $ 3.03 83 97 81 95 | Mar 70 
Zambia: Lusaka.......... Kwacha | 0.7143 95 103 91 99 | Feb 70 
United Kingdom: London..|/£ 0.4167 98 108 83 93 | Apr 70 














Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


The following 
revisions to 


table presents 
the U.S. Department 
State living quarters allowances. 


recent 


of 
This 


allowance is designed as reimbursement 


for the annual 


cost of rent, 
tricity, gas, fuel, 


of elec- 
and water charges, 


and of any taxes required by local law 


or custom to be paid by the tenant. 


An 


explanation of the method followed in 


establishing 
and the 


the allowance 
limitations 


to 


the 


schedules 
allowance 


Living quarters allowances, June 1970 


schedules was published in the May 1970 


issue 


along with the complete list 


of Labor Developments 


Abroad, 





of allow- 


ances. Revisions are published monthly. 
All questions regarding living quarters 


allowances 


should be directed 


to the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of 
Foreign Labor 


Explanation of 


rates 


Statistics 
changes 
from one time period 


is not available. 


in 


and Trade. 
allowance 
to another 





Annual allowance by family status and salary range 





Country and city 


Two person family 


Single person 



































$20,000 |$11,000/ $8,000 etn $20,000} $11,000} $8,000 Satie 
to to to $8,000 to to to $8,000 
35,999] 19,999] 10,999 , 35,999} 19,999/ 10,999 : 
Belgium: 

Brussels.....-| $4,300 | $3,800 | $2,700 | $2,000 | $2,600 | $2,000 |$1,900 | $1,800 
India: Bangalore} 2,000 1,800 1,400 1,100 1,800 1,300 1,000 800 
Lebanon: Beirut.| 3,200 2,600 2,200 1,600 2,700 1,900 1,700 1,600 
Mexico: 

Guadalajara....}| 2,200 2,200 1,900 1,300 | 2,200 1,400 1,400 1,000 

Mexico, D.F....| 4,500 | 4,000 | 3,500 2,300 | 3,100 2,700 2,300 2,000 
Morocco: 

Casablanca.....| 3,100 2,900 | 2,200 1,700 2,700 | 2,000 1,600 1,300 

Rabat..ceeeeeee| 3,300 | 3,300 2,400 1,800 2,700 1,900 1,500 1,400 
Netherlands: 

The Hague......| 3,400 2,900 2,300 1,600} 2,400 1,800 1,600 1,400 

Rotterdam......| 2,900 2,900 2,300 1,600 2,400 1,800 1,600 1,400 

Soesterberg..,.| 2,200 2,200 1,600 1,300 1,600 1,400 1,300 1,000 
Norway: Oslo....| 3,200 | 3,000 2,400 1,800 2,400 1,800 1,700 1,600 
Sweden: 

Stockholm....| 4,200 | 3,700} 2,800 1,900 2,800 2,300 1,900 1,600 
U.A.R.: Cairo...| 2,100 2,000 1,500 1,200 2,000 1,400 1,100 1,000 

Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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